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Inquest on Social Credit 


J. R. Mallory 


® WE SHALL PROBABLY never again see a represent- 
ative of the Social Credit Party on the floor of the House 
of Commons, and we may even be close to a final Social 
Credit defeat in the provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia. If this is so, the imminent death of the party 
is closely connected with the shift in the pattern of Canadian 
politics, the outlines of which are becoming clearer in the 
wake of the General Election of March 31, 1958. The 
destruction of the Social Credit Party was almost an 
incidental feature of the Conservative sweep, rather like 
the death of a pedestrian under the wheels of a fire engine 
during a major conflagration. Nevertheless, there are reasons 
why the sudden resurgence of the Conservative party was 
peculiarly lethal to Social Credit. 


To understand why this is so it is necessary to recall those 
characteristics of the Social Credit party which set it off 
from its competitors. From the beginning, it has had the 
characteristics of a movement rather than a political party. 
It was founded on the notion that the strings of power in 
our society are pulled by the few who understand the 
arcane mysteries of the creation of money. The people, it was 
believed, could only achieve freedom by electing a social 
credit government which would place its own technicians 
in charge of monetary creation. As part of its populist heri- 
tage from the progressives the party distrusted politicians, 
and scorned the rational calculations of political compromise. 
Like the progressives before them, the social creditors 
believed in constituency autonomy and distrusted cabinet 
government which they thought was a device for weakening 
the popular will. In power in Alberta, they tended to be 
equally distrustful of parliamentary opposition, the unrelent- 
ing criticism of a press which was hostile, and to the necessary 
compromises which go with the responsibility of government. 
All of these things seemed to be the malevolent work of 
enemies who refused to admit that the truth had been 
revealed to William Aberhart. 


It has not always been realized as clearly as it might be 
that North American reform movements tend to have an 
ambivalent character. On the one hand their opposition to 
monopoly and privilege, their almost strident championing of 
the weak and the poor, have made them genuinely liberal 
movements, bent on enlarging the frontiers of freedom. On 
the other hand they have often been driven by some simple 
myth which assigns all human misery to some single and 
supposedly conspiratorial group such as the bankers. Partly 
because they have been agrarian movements which have 
grown up on the frontier, they have always had a strong 
streak of nativism, and their noble rage against the robber 
barons of some distant Wall Street could easily change to a 
savage spleen against Jews, foreigners and egg heads. This 
explains the paradox of William Jennings Bryan, who could 


be both the silver tongued tribune of popular reform and the 
angry and bigoted voice of barbarian obscurantism at the 
Scopes trial. Aberhart was such a man. 


Though the Social Credit parties achieved office in the two 
provinces of Canada most likely to respond to political 
evangelism, they could not gain the power to create the 
New Jerusalem. The structure of the Canadian federal con- 
stitution denies to provincial legislatures any effective 
control over the monetary system. Bolstered by a prosperity 
not of their own making it was easy to allow the zeal for 
fundamental reform to be submerged in the less controversial 
but necessary task of administrative clean-up. 


The history of Social Credit is one of fortuitous accidents: 
the collapse of the United Farmers of Alberta just as a 
powerful and charismatic personality had hit upon a message 
of monetary reform which had universal appeal in a debt 
ridden community; the oil boom after 1947 which so luckily 
coincided with the driving of the zealots out of the party so 
that the Alberta party could safely concentrate on “sound 
government” and opposition to the CCF; the skill of that 
experienced campaigner E. G. Hansell in exploiting the col- 
lapse of both halves of the Liberal-Conservative coalition in 
British Columbia in 1952. Such luck could not last for ever, 
though the influx of dissident conservatives into the British 
Columbia party and the solid control of two large provinces 
gave the party an appearance of great strength. 


But this strength was always more apparent than real. The 
provincial organizations were never able — either in Alberta 
or British Columbia — to deliver enough votes in federal 
elections to lift the party above fourth spot in the House of 
Commons. In a sense the very success of Social Credit in 
the provinces may have been a source of weakness in Ottawa, 
for the federal seats tended to go to extremists and the 
second-raters in the party. Even if in all fairness it is 
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The Throne Speech 


The Throne Speech, delivered to the new Parliament on 
the 12th of May, was a document bearing the personal im- 
print of the Prime Minister. It contained notice of at least 
two measures which are close to Mr. Diefenbaker’s heart: a 
bill of rights and a bill to get the South Saskatchewan water 
reservoir beyond the dry-gulch stage. 


The first of these is evidently to be so watered-down as 
to be meaningless. If it is to be confined to matters coming 
directly under federal jurisdiction, it will certainly fail to 
protect the citizen in precisely those areas and undertakings 
where he most needs it. Infringements of civil rights have 
come most often from one or two provincial governments. 
The best protection the citizen has against the use of 
arbitrary power by a provincial government or its creature 
lies in the federal power of disallowance. A weak federal 
government, or one beholden to a single province for the 
balance of power, is incapable of using this ultimate weapon. 
Partly for this reason, Quebec’s Padlock Law has remained 
on the books. Would the present government employ its 
power of disallowance to kill another padlock law? If not, 
the proposed act is a meaningless indulgence of the Prime 
Minister’s desire to show something for his years of effort 
on this subject. 


It is interesting that the South Saskatchewan project is 
to be pushed forward against the advice of two royal com- 
missions. Two other proposals of the Throne Speech —a 
separate agency to control both public and private broad- 
casting, and a national parole board — were strongly 
endorsed by Royal Commissions. But Mr. Diefenbaker likes 
to combine sentiment with expediency; the South Sas- 
katchewan project is one on which all the new eastern 
conservative members can unite in mutual apathy. It will 
demonstrate that the Conservatives are Progressive without 
arousing antagonism except from the handful who know it 
to be uneconomic. 


The plans to build the rail line to Pine Point, and roads 
to various other interior points, are doubtless part of Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s vision of a greater Canada. Although it is 
heart-warming to know that several million tons of ore 
reserves will be made accessible in four or five years, it would 
be more comforting to know that the presently known ore 
bodies could have access to the U.S. market without facing 
further tariffs and subsidies. Having just commenced office, 
the Government would be well advised to put first things 
first, and to spend its time and energies in putting the 
Canadian case to the American congress before it is too 
late. There is still plenty of time to devote to long-term 
projects which will not come to fruition in the life of this 
Parliament. What the Throne Speech lacks is a sense of 
urgency about the here and now. 
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A Change in the Air? 


The statement of the Minister of Transport on the 
government’s policy on civil aviation has been widely mis- 
interpreted. Canadian newspapers have almost uniformly 
stated that competition in trans-continental services will be 
introduced without delay. Part of the responsibility for the 
unconscious distortion of the facts must be directly attrib- 
uted to the Prime Minister who petulantly dismissed Parlia- 
ment before the estimates of the Department of Transport 
were reached and before Mr. Hees could set forth govern- 
ment policy in the proper forum of discussion. 


In his address to the Porcupine Chamber of Commerce 
on February 7, 1958, Mr. Hees admitted that he had “pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that competition is a valuable 
stimulus to more efficient operation and to the provision of 
better service to the public. However, if business available 
is not sufficient or barely sufficient to provide an airline 
operator with a chance of operating on a self-sustaining 
basis, there is no point in attempting to create competition 
which can only result in deterioration of service or an in- 
crease in rates due to lack of enough business to cover costs. 
While competition is desirable, it must be regulated, and 
should be introduced only where economic conditions indi- 
cate that more than one operator can carry on successfully 
without government subsidy.” 

Mr. Hees went on to call attention to the rapid growth in 
travel by air since the end of the war but noted that in the 
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United States competition was far less widespread than is 
popularly believed. He was satisfied that Trans-Canada Air 
Lines was providing good service for the public. To be sure, 
it had made mistakes in handling baggage and in making 
reservations. No system could be perfect. Many errors had 
arisen because passengers had made, cancelled and changed 
bookings on short notice. T.C.A. had been handicapped 
because, in an effort to keep down its costs and its capital 
investment, it had not acquired aircraft as rapidly as its 
passenger traffic had grown. This situation was being cor- 
rected. T.C.A. was the first airline in North America to 
introduce turbine-powered aircraft and had recently been 
able to reduce its fares at a time when carriers in the 
United States were increasing theirs. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Hees was satisfied that the gradual 
introduction of some measure of competition in our domestic 
scheduled services should not be denied. With the present 
rate of growth in air travel, it could be introduced gradu- 
ally without major detrimental effects to existing opera- 
tions. It would not be fair, however, to place burdens upon 
T.C.A. which are not borne by the private airlines. In par- 
ticular, other airlines should not be allowed to take the best 
of the traffic by serving only the points of heaviest traffic 
volume, leaving to the nationally-owned airline the respon- 
sibility for service to points which need air service but are 
not self-sustaining. 

Careful reading of Mr. Hees’ statement shows that, in 
essence, his position is not much different from that of for- 
mer Prime Minister St. Laurent who, speaking at a con- 
ference at Montebello, Quebec, about five years ago, warned 
T.C.A. that it should not assume that its monopoly of main- 
line service across Canada would be permanent. Indeed, 
with the extraordinarily rapid increase in air travel in the 
last ten or twelve years, it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that one airline will continue to serve the east-west route 
across Canada. The real point at issue is whether the time is 
now ripe for the introduction of competition. 


In this connection the precarious position of civil avia- 
tion throughout the world cannot be too strongly stressed. 
This is especially true of the United States where airlines 
have just got a six per cent increase in fares and are peti- 
tioning for a further fifteen per cent. A critical matter in air- 
line operation is the load factor, that is, the ratio of seats 
occupied to seats available. For all practical purposes it 
costs no more to fly a plane with every seat filled than with 
only half its seats filled. Costs are almost identical but 
revenue is cut in two. A difference of even two or three per- 
centage points in average annual load factor would put an 
airline “in the red.” This relatively small decline might be 
brought about by a mild recession, one or two bad acci- 
dents, or by competition. 


If competition results in operating losses, airlines may, 
in time, readjust their operations, and improve their load 
factor by cancelling flights, introducing small planes or 
waiting for the secular growth of business to fill previously 
empty seats. Meanwhile, the companies struggle with defi- 
cits and, though the public may seem to enjoy the so-called 
benefits of competition, costs are higher than they would 
have been under monopoly. As one American expert has re- 
marked, the public is better off with safe, dependable, and 
moderately fast air service at three cents a passenger-mile 
than with jet-propelled bar-rooms at six cents. 


Economic planning for civil aviation is difficult. The eco- 
nomic atmosphere is turbulent, the visibility is poor, and the 
commercial ceiling is limited by a multitude of factors. The 
public is inclined to judge civil aviation by the accomplish- 
ments of military planes where costs and safety can be 
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largely ignored. It looks to competition to bring about such 
trivialities as delivery of tickets to homes and offices: it 
ignores the long-run effect of such frills on costs. The Air 
Transport Board must take the broadest possible view of 
the economics of civil aviation when it deals with the appli- 
cations of Canadian Pacific and of Pacific Western Air Lines 
for the right to fly in competition with Trans-Canada. 


Technology Puts Out the Firemen 


On Tuesday evening, May 13, 1958, a Canadian regional 
strike reached a foregone conclusion. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen bowed and gave the 
first round to the railroad employers of North America. It 
was not a knockout, not even a slip on the floor. The recent 
events and the discussions between the Brotherhood and 
the Canadian National Railways appear to be mere shadow 
boxing and muscle flexing before the real exchange of blows 
between two powerful giants: railway companies and rail- 
way unions of North America. 


For more than two decades under a solid roof of security, 
employers, unions and members alike enjoyed the good old 
life. It appeared that the old order could be perpetuated for- 
ever. It was as if the Victorian age were still with us. To the 
distress of all the occupants, competition is now ruining the 
foundations of the house while technology is blowing the 
roof away. 

Recent industrial disputes in the Canadian railway system 
arise mostly from the recent progress in the field of 
automation; are primarily not Canadian disputes in their 
origin, their nature and their effects; constitute an epi- 
sode in contests whose participants live for the most part 
outside of Canada; are real indices of the end of an era in 
the field of craft unionism. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
had 10,603 members in Canada in 1957. Some 3,000 of 
them were employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway as 
firemen. But the union is an international body bargaining 
collectively for its members with more than 140 railway 
companies in the USA and Canada. The Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian National Railways which account for 
most of the railway transportation system in Canada carry 
also a sizeable portion of all goods transported by rail in 
the United States. Moreover both companies wield a strong 
influence over Canadian maritime or air transportation. 


In its opening brief before the Board of Conciliation under 
the Chairmanship of Judge J. C. Anderson, the company asked 
in 1956 for the elimination of all agreements, rules, regu- 
lations or practices requiring the employment or use of 
firemen on other than steam locomotives, and the establish- 
ment of a rule which would give the company the unrestricted 
right to determine whether and when firemen shall be used on 
other than steam locomotives. Thus, the company put for- 
ward a request which brought about the first major strike 
caused by automation on the railroads. 


The conflict is North American, if not world wide, and it 
involves others in addition to the firemen. Due to recent 
technological progress in the field of electronics, railroad 
employers are likely to rearrange their manpower, and other 
categories of employees may find themselves in a state of 
periodic reshuffling. Some of them may even disappear. 


The Canadian railway system is part and parcel of a well 
integrated North American transportation network. Though 
railroad operators compete among themselves they also face 
competition from road, air and maritime transportation 
systems. Various state and Federal boards determine rates 
for all categories of carriers. This produces a certain rigidity 
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in the sources of revenue. In addition to the fact that rates 
are frequently non-competitive and hard to change, com- 
petition forces railroad operators to lower their operating 
costs, thus making it more difficult to raise wages or keep 
certain categories of employees in their present employment. 
In this context, any technological improvement which lowers 
cost, reduces manpower, increases productivity and gives 
quicker flexibility in service is certain to be adopted by any 
large carrier. But in a competitive industry, any major 
improvement adopted by one competitor must be adopted 
by all who so decide to stay in the field. The automated yard, 
the IBM machines, the diesel (without firemen) are the end 
product of technology plus the forces of competition. 


We are facing a continental dispute which begs for a conti- 
nental solution. Though the cliché is repeated in many 
circles, the dispute is not among Canadians dominated by 
foreign interests. It is a dispute which by its very origin and 
nature knows mainly economic frontiers and not political ones. 
We have got ourselves into an affair where we find close to 
one hundred and fifty employers, two of them being Cana- 
dian, who are engaged in a dispute with a Brotherhood 
which coexists with a large number of industrial or craft 
railway unions. All the disputants are vitally and critically 
interested in the outcome of any dispute brought about by 
technological or administrative changes. Unless things are 
properly handled by both sides, May 11, 1958 may well 
appear in the future as the first round in a series of royal 
battles on both sides of the Canadian border. 


In 1956, railway companies in the USA made an approach 
to the elimination of the firemen working on diesel or non- 
steam traction. But the question was never brought to a 
board of conciliation. On the 21st of November 1956, all 
USA railroad companies signed a three-year contract with 
the Brotherhood, and the USA firemen are not to be troubled 
till 1960. The question was shifted to the Canadian side of 
the border, in the hope that a Canadian settlement might 
pave the way for all operators in North America and 
eventually become the model for future union management 
relations in the North American railway system. Meanwhile 
the Canadian National Railways kept the USA model settle- 
ment and it remained for the CPR to experiment with new 
arrangements. 


The experimental conditions were highly favorable for 
both sides of the continental dispute. Canada is a country 
larger than the USA and knows a wide variety of climatic, 
geographic and regional problems. The railroad systems share 
a virtual monopoly in the railway field, both systems linking 
two seas and much of the northernest regions. Both systems 
go deep in the USA and are competitors to USA carriers. The 
Brotherhood relied on good settlements in USA and Canada 
as sound precedents for the diesel era, while the company 
could invoke the Canadian Anderson report of December 19, 
1956, which declared useless the employment of firemen on 
non-steam traction. The Brotherhood had just joined the 
Canadian Labor Congress and could count on the solid sup- 
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port of all railway unions. The issue was brought to a head 
in early January 1957. 


The firemen strikes of January 1957 and May 1958 are 
merely two stages of the same work stoppage originating 
from the same conflict between all USA and Canadian 
operators and the firemen. The first stage of the strike 
brought the whole CPR system to a complete halt and ended 
with the nomination of the Kellock commission which found 
against the firemen. On May 11th, 1957 the second half of 
the strike began and ended on May 13th. A round is over, 
and the Kellock conclusions, say the Brotherhood leaders, are 
not to become the model for North America. 


The history of the conflict and its real economic setting 
should be an occasion for reflection for the government. It 
has displayed much effort and ingenuity in bringing both 
sides to an understanding. However the government has 
put itself in the role of mediator on the occasion of a conflict 
whose real dimensions encompass more than one country. 
We only have to remember the box-car problem to remind 
ourselves that to obtain durable settlements for continental 
problems, mediation must of necessity become a multi-state 
responsibility. Before long, governments directly affected 
by work stoppages in continentwide economic units, such as 
our railroads, may have to come to terms over mediation 
formulas and machinery covering all countries directly 
affected. 

The solid labor front of January 1957 has melted in May 
1958. We have all been witnesses to an event seldom seen 
in the railways, and not likely to be repeated: railway em- 
ployees crossing picket lines of fellow unionists on strike. 
And here we are faced with the complex problem created by 
a multitude of crafts, multi-craft or quasi-industrial unions 
ignoring each other, though now in great need of each other. 


Efficiency for both parties may require a revamping of 
the railway unions and their merging into fewer and more 
wide-awake units. To increase its effectiveness a union must 
know perfectly well the mechanisms of the labor market and 
must make ready to meet the employers at every point of the 
mechanism where the welfare of the employee may be 
affected. The structure and the administration of the unions 
must be adequate in order to meet the challenge. 


It appears clearly that railway unionism can no longer 
be carried on a craft or multi-craft basis, in an age of auto- 
mation. May 13th 1958 is the beginning of the end for 
inadequate union structures. We do not know, as yet, what 
is likely to happen to the firemen, as members of a distinct 
union. We foresee however that in the very near future, 
railway unionism will have to be structured along industrial 
lines, or every separate union shall be gobbled up in turn. 

EMILE GOSSELIN. 


On a Badly Shot Rabbit 


Here anguish seized the nearest stone 
And carved its shape for all to see, 
An arabesque of martyred bone 
Contracted in its agony. 


Promethean in its degree, 
Only duration’s questioned skeins 
Distinguish its monstrosity 
From rock and deity in chains. 
J. Phoenice. 
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Canadian Calendar 


@ Increase in food prices across Canada pushed consumer 
price indexes up in all but one city, Vancouver (where the 
index remained unchanged at 124.5) at the beginning of 
March. 

@ More than 869,000 men and women had claims for un- 
employment insurance on file with the National Employment 
Service on Feb. 28, an increase of 4 per cent over Jan. 31 
and slightly more than 50 per cent above the total for 
Feb. 28, 1957. However the number of new claims filed 
during February was 34 per cent below January. 

@ Charles H. Peters, president of the Montreal Gazette, has 
been elected president of the Canadian Press, Canada’s co- 
operative news-service. 

@ The Canadian Government has placed a multi-million- 
dollar contract for the production of guided missiles in this 
country with Canadair Ltd. of Montreal. 


@ A previously unknown archaic culture, dating back 3,000 
years has been discovered on the shores of Lake Huron, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Royal Ontario Museum. 


@ Canada held 816,706,000 bushels of wheat on March 31, 
a decline from the record of 904,375,000 on the same date in 
1957. 

@ West-German President Theodor Heuss will make a 
week-long visit to Canada, including a state visit to Ottawa 
June 1-4, Prime Minister Diefenbaker announced on April 
18. He will be accompanied by Foreign Minister Heinrich 
von Brentano. The party will also visit Quebec, Toronto, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Niagara Falls. 

@ Canadian dividend payments in April of $56,686,245 
are the highest on record for that month. 

@ The final report of the Canadian Trade Mission to the 
United Kingdom (issued April 21) suggested that British 
industry answer complaints about slow delivery, provide 
more imagination in meeting U.S. competition and publicize 
its achievement. 

@ A privately-organized mission of Canadian business men 
visited Russia in the early part of May. 

@ The Canadian Labor Congress in Winnipeg on April 23 
gave verbal support to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen in contract disputes with the C.P.R. 


@ The Canadian Labor Congress on April 21 urged the 
executive to initiate discussion with the CCF, farm-organiza- 
tions and other like-minded individuals and groups to 
formulate a constitution and a program for an effective 
alternative political force based on the needs of workers, 
farmers and similar groups and to report on such a plan to 
the next C.L.C. convention two years hence. 


@ Dr. Claude E. Bissell, president-elect of the University 
of Toronto, said on April 28 that he welcomed the idea of 
a second university in the Toronto area, perhaps a municipal 
one. 

@ Sales by department stores in Canada were 6.2 per cent 
greater in March than a year earlier. 

@ Between 1951 and 1956 the population of Canada in- 
creased by 2,071,362 to 16,080,791 from 14,009,429. 
Immigrants accounted for almost 30 per cent of the increase, 
while natural growth represented about 71 per cent. British 
Columbia’s rate of increase was 20 per cent, the highest of 
any province; Alberta (19.5), Ontario (17.6), Newfound- 
land (14.8), Quebec (14.1) follow in that order; the rest all 
below 10 per cent. 


@ Pierre Duprey has been appointed ambassador of Canada 
to France, succeeding Jean Désy. 
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@ On April 29 the Diefenbaker cabinet overruled the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and denied the Bell Telephone 
Co. and the railways increases in rates. 

@ More than 64,000 housing units were under construction 
at the end of March in Canada — a record figure, 22 per 
cent above the corresponding total in 1957. 


@ On May |, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen called a strike for Sunday, May 11, against the 
Cia 

@ Motor vehicle traffic accidents killed 3,254 persons in 
Canada last year, 70 more than in 1956. 

@ Prime Minister Diefenbaker announced on May 2 that 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles will 
arrive in Ottawa on July 8 for a three-day visit. The Presi- 
dent will address Senators and MP’s in a joint session of 
Parliament. 

@ An international theatre which will present productions 
in at least six languages is being planned for Montreal. It 
will be housed by the historic gunpowder storeroom on St. 
Helen’s Island in the St. Lawrence. It will be known as La 
Poudriére and will be supported by Montreal’s various 
ethnic groups. Its first presentation will be The Rainmaker, 
in English on July 4. Gigi in French, will be performed on 
July 14. Later productions will be in German, Italian, Greek 
and Spanish; still later, perhaps in Japanese and Hebrew. 
The theatre will seat 180, and will have a revolving stage. 

@ The National Ballet of Canada is completing a tour of 
64 American and Canadian cities, which will end at Sudbury 
an May 20. It will then proceed to Mexico City for a three 
weeks engagement. 

@ On May 4 two American Congressmen, Brooks Hays of 
Arkansas and Frank Coffin of Maine, both Democrats, sub- 
mitted an 8,000-word report on Canadian-American relations 
to the House of Representative foreign affairs committee. 
They blamed the lack of U.S. interest, knowledge and under- 
standing of Canada’s heritage, plus economic and political 
problems for Canadian-U.S. frictions. 

@ A group of British businessmen arrived in Toronto on 
May 4, where they will spend six days meeting government, 
civic and business officials. 

@ Mainly because of rising food prices, Canada’s consumer 
price index for April rose to a new high, 125.2 points (25 
per cent higher than in 1949). 

@ The Canadian Government has decided to end its mono- 
poly on the buying and selling of uranium produced in this 
country, Trade Minister Churchill announced on May 7. 


@ Canada informed the meeting of NATO foreign ministers 
in Copenhagen on May 7 that she is prepared to throw open 
her Arctic areas for a pilot study intended to prove the feasi- 
bility of an inspection plan as a guard against surprise attack. 


@ Grants to Canadian orchestras totalling $92,000 were 
announced on May 8 by the Canada Council. The Council’s 
next meeting will be held in Vancouver July 18-21, during 
the Vancouver Festival. Hon. Brooke Claxton, chairman of 
the Council, will speak at the opening of the Festival on 
July 19. 

@ The Canada Council announced on May 8 capital grants 
totalling $4,557,000 to 14 universities and colleges and 101 
scholarships and fellowships worth $142,000. 

@ Six Guggenheim Fellowships totalling more than $21,000 
have been awarded to Canadians for 1958. The recipients 
are: Dr. Claude Geoffrion, Laval; Rev. N. M. Haring, Ponti- 
fical Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto; Dr. H. B. 
Hawthorne, University of British Columbia; Dr. W. S. Hoar, 
University of British Columbia; T. H. Manning, Ottawa; 
Dr. G. Sinclair, University of Toronto. 
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@ The opening of the new Parliament took place on May 
12. The Speech from the Throne included the following pro- 
jects of legislation: Bill of Rights; program of public work; 
railway to Great Slave Lake; South Saskatchewan dam; 
measure to encourage development and processing of natural 
resources; research program to help open up mineral re- 
sources of Arctic Islands; federal payments to provincial 
hospital insurance plans to start July 1; roads program in 
northern territories and provinces; new National Capital 
Act to promote long term development of Ottawa area; new 
harbor commission to combine Fort William and Port Arthur 
harbors; etc. etc. 

@ Canada’s first woman cabinet minister, Mrs. Ellen Louks 
Fairclough of Hamilton, has been promoted from secretary 
of state to the portfolio of citizenship and immigration. 
Honri Courtemanche (PC Labelle) becomes secretary of 
state, and Raymond O’Hurley (PC Lotbiniére) becomes 
Canada’s first full-time minister of defence production. 

@ Roland P. Michener was unanimously re-elected Speaker 
of the House of Commons on May 12. Pierre Sevigny (PC 
Longueuil) was named Deputy Speaker. 

@ Plans to maintain the functioning of the government 
in the event of a nuclear attack are being made by a special 
group of civil servants in Ottawa. 

@ Seven Canadians were recipients of Ford Foundation 
fellowship for training in foreign area studies and inter- 
national relations. 

@ The firemen’s strike against the C.P.R. was ended 
officially on May 13. Terms of the agreement provided that 
some 475 firemen will remain on as C.P.R. firemen, instead 
of being shifted to jobs as trainmen. 


Political Parties and the 


Political Career 


John Porter 


® POLITICAL PARTIES are the very stuff of democratic 
political institutions, and particularly of parliamentary 
government. The downfall of the Liberals and the ascension 
of the Conservatives during the last year shows how basically 
weak our party structures are. The pendulum has not 
swung, but being out of joint, has taken a violent lurch. 
Mr. Pearson is left to head the Liberal “rump” with only 
a fraction of the front-bench men who ruled for so long 
with an air of indispensibility. Who now is going to “pick 
up the pieces” and put the Liberal party together again? 
Obviously few of the former leaders can stomach political 
defeat. At the moment of crisis they desert the rank and 
file, and become safely bunkered in the corporate world and 
the law office. When the decisive battle is joined they are 
‘not to be found at the front. A few words of encouragement 
come from the rear, or from Florida, but the party workers 
must view their lost leaders with something of that bitter- 
ness with which Siegfried Sassoon’s soldiers viewed their 
generals. 
‘“‘<Good morning, good morning,’ the general said, 
As they slogged off to Arras with rifle and pack. 
But he did for them all with his plan of attack.” 
Perhaps the reason why the leaders have failed is that 
they are not political men. After ruling Canada for more 
than twenty years the Liberal Party chose an ex-bureaucrat 
as leader in place of a person who had some of the qualifi- 
cations at least of being a political man. Paul Martin was 
beginning his career on the hustings at about the time that 
Lester Pearson was finishing his life as a professor, and about 
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to begin one as a civil servant. In successive Liberal minis- 
tries the political outsider—the person who does not devote 
his life to politics—assumed the top roles in the party in 
place of the politician. An administrative type of person 
had been brought in to run the State which never seemed 
to be in danger of falling into other hands. 


The political outsider sees politics as a career interlude, 
and one which, incidentally, might have great advantages 
for him. The path to the judiciary or the board room of a 
large corporation must be considerably shortened by the 
route through the Privy Council chambers. There is a 
general feeling, too, that a man is making great personal 
sacrifices in entering political life, and that he should not be 
asked to set aside his private interests for more than a 
short time. As a result Liberal ministries have been built 
on the principle of cooptation. Men were brought in for 
brief stints. They were not men with a passion for the 
political life. Even for the recent pillars of the party, Howe 
and St. Laurent, their time in politics, into which they had 
been coopted, seemed an interstitial period in careers de- 
voted to the good life of business and the law. In opposition 
administrators have nothing to administer, but the parlia- 
mentary politician comes into his own. 


What emerged during the Liberal era was the separation 
of the parliamentary political life from cabinet leadership. 
This situation could perhaps be traced to the war years 
and the march of administrators on Ottawa, or to Mackenzie 
King’s philosophy of a paternalistic state run, not by 
politicians, but by brilliant administrators. What charac- 
terized the higher levels of the bureaucracy characterized 
also the cabinet, which might be one of the reasons why 
the two groups got along so well together. As a consequence 
of the episodic type of political career there is scarcely any 
parliamentary continuity in the Liberal leadership. There 
are only two front-benchers, Martin and Chevrier, who 
came into the House in 1935. It is not only because of the 
ages of the senior men that the Liberals are left without 
leadership. Many of the younger former ministers came 
in, did their stint, and went on to “higher” things. They 
were not politicians. 


Very few of them had made a career of politics. Fifteen 
years was a long stint, and Howe’s twenty-two years was 
unusual. Fifteen of the fifty-five ministers between 1940 
and 1956 entered the cabinet with no previous political 
experience. Of these seven were drafted from business or 
professional life, six came in from the supposedly non- 
political Public Service, and two were from the Senate,’ to 
which they had previously been posted from outside politics. 
A further nine were drawn in directly from provincial politics 
without previously having seats in the House of Commons. 
Eight more moved from the back to the front benches 
within a short time of being in the Commons, and all of 
these before their second parliamentary term. Of the re- 
maining twenty-three a good number achieved cabinet office 
before their third parliamentary term. Political training in 
the House of Commons, which is after all the national forum 
for national politics, was not during the Liberal regime 
essential to high political office. 


King and St. Laurent were not parliamentary men before 
they were in the cabinet. Neither were Howe, Rogers, 
Gibson, Pearson, Pickersgill or Gregg. Men such as Ralston, 
Mackinnon, McLarty, Abbott, Claxton, Campney, Winters, 
and Prudham, had only a short acquaintance with political 
life before getting into the cabinet. 

Once in, politics does not seem sufficiently attractive as 
a permanent venture. Of the fifty-five ministers, including 
those defeated in 1957 and excluding the ten who died in 
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office or soon after leaving it, ten went to the judiciary, 
ten went back to business or law practice, four into the 
Public Service, ten into the quasi-political life of the Senate, 
one into provincial politics, and one seems to have retired. 
Only nine fought the 1958 election and only five were still 
in the House after it. The result is that political leadership 
for both the nation and the party does not depend on the 
political man—one who has lived for politics rather than 
off it. When the party can no longer provide the pay-off 
with a cabinet post or a judicial appointment the political 
outsider drifts away, and the ambitious young man is not 
attracted. The rebuilding of an opposition party and the 
revitalizing of Parliament will require men who are prepared 
to make politics their career. Politics is an honorable job 
in more senses than the Privy Councillor’s title. 


The question now is whether or not the Conservative 
Party can avoid the same experience as the Liberals. Only 
Earl Rowe remains as a link with previous Conservative 
ministries and he was not given even a titular post after the 
risorgimento. Of the 1957 Conservative ministry only 
Howard Green and the Prime Minister could be considered 
parliamentary ‘veterans’ with twenty-two and seventeen 
years respectively. Five others came in on the 1945 election. 
The remainder were in the House seven years or less. Even 
so they probably represent as many parliamentary seat- 
years before cabinet appointment as any Liberal ministry. 
If Conservative cabinets acquire the Liberal pattern in 
recruitment of administrative types to implement the vision 
we might expect to see the political outsider come into office 
prepared to live off politics while the going is good. If the 
present government could cultivate its parliamentary garden 
for its future stock of ministers, and at the same time 
improve its relations with its competent bureaucracy, Cana- 
dian political life would be well served. 


It can be argued of course that Canadian federalism 
requires regional representation in the cabinet, and there- 
fore cooptation is inevitable, or that when a Prime Minister 
limits himself to the House of Commons, he must pick some 
pretty shoddy material if that is all that a particular region 
has sent him. 


Must Parliament necessarily continue to have this low 
status as the training ground for cabinet leadership? Per- 
haps the time has come for national parties to do more to 
control candidates across the country so that a young person 
bent on a political career could, after some sacrificial at- 
tempts, look forward to moving over to ridings where his 
chances were improved. Local riding associations would 
probably balk at being told who their candidates are to be. 
But the local ironmonger or insurance agent is surely less 
important to the party than one of its leading men who is 
facing continual hazards in a marginal seat. There is too 
much in the election literature about the local man who has 
spent all his dull life in his own riding. Greater control over 
candidates by national party executives might help to re- 
move some of the risks attached to the political life. The 
place for democracy in parties is through frequent conven- 
tions rather than local control of candidates. 


It is probable, however, that most people in Canada 
want to get rich and parliamentary pay and pension falls 
far short of what many feel they can make in a lifetime. 
There are few other material rewards. M.P.s don’t vote 
themselves railway charters any more, and cabinet ministers 
relinquish their directorships while in office. Our class sys- 
tem has not provided us with the person of independent 
means who is prepared to enter politics. Neither is the 
working class person, to whom ten thousand a year is a 
smal] fortune, at home in the two major parties, and the 
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one party which does represent him has failed to catch his 
imagination. 

Now that a charismatically endowed prairie lawyer has 
fired the embers of our political instincts so long neglected 
by the Liberals, we might think that we have moved from 
an administrative to a political era, but unless the personality 
cult gives way to team leadership, we will be scarcely better 
off. It will take more than one leader to give our parties 
vigor and move us away from what Professor Macpherson 
has called the “quasi-party system” of large and long-lasting 
majorities. 


Duplessis and Quebec’s 


Intellectuals 


Michael Oliver 


®& IN CHINESE HISTORY, one of the signs that a dyn- 
asty’s fortunes were on the wane was the desertion of the 
intellectuals. The political distance between’ pre-republican 
China and Union Nationale Quebec would require some 
tricky measurement, but French Canada’s traditional re- 
spect for things immaterial may make the intellectual’s 
attitude to the political regime worth study. Donations from 
corporations owned by English Canadians and Americans 
provide the solid bone structure of Quebec’s dominant party, 
and to this adheres a bulk of well-fattened members. But 
the Union Nationale, although sluggish and pallid com- 
pared to what it was in earlier years, still has spirit. M. 
Duplessis retains the enthusiasm of some of the intelligentsia 
of his province. 

The “elite” ’s desertion from the Union Nationale is, 
however, a striking fact of the present period and this move- 
ment away from the party and what it represents must, in 
part, be explained in terms of profound changes in Quebec 
society. Intellectuals had to find a place to go if they were 
to leave the world dominated by a party which claimed to 
embody the main political tradition of French Canada— 
nationalism and provincial autonomy. Only since the war 
have institutions outside the traditional framework grown 
up enough to provide careers for those who did not conform 
in their social and political thinking. Most of the escape 
routes of the past involved a violent de-nationalisation 
operation which only the most hardy could survive in com- 
fort, and which few relished even if they were capable of 
withstanding it. Fitting into attractive posts in business or 
in the federal civil service demanded a quasi-anglicization 
at least, a severing of ties with the society of family, parish 
and school. Those that did make the break lost their influ- 
ence in the sphere from which they had come. They were 
thus not a new element in French Canadian society, they 
were outside it. 

The post-war period has, however, created institutions 
which can be filled by French Canadians as such, yet which 
are largely independent of the traditional forces of church 
and local and provincial government. The CBC is one of 
these. No gradual anglicization process is the price which 
must be paid for a secure and satisfying career in this 
federal crown company. In fact the French network would 
have little use for one who had grown too far away from 
French Canada. The trade unions are another such insti- 
tution. To a quite remarkable extent, careers within or 
closely connected with trade unions have attracted Quebec 
intellectuals, and those who occupy such positions have a 
much greater stake in remaining an integral part of the 
French Canadian community than in linking themselves 
with the English speaking culture. 
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Within these purely French Canadian institutions it 
has been possible to explore far beyond the social and politi- 
cal boundaries of traditional French Canada. The penalties 
for unorthodox ideas and behavior are applied at a much 
further point of deviation than was (and is) the case in 
older organizations. When, in 1944, Senator T. D. Bouchard, 
whose public life had centered on politics, launched his 
famous attack on the nationalist Ordre Jacques Cartier and 
the French Canadian nationalist bias in Quebec schools, he 
was dismissed from his post as head of Hydro Québec, and 
never regained his former stature. Yet Pierre Trudeau’s 
attack on the nationalist tradition in a recent book has 
interfered not at all with his career as labor lawyer, as a 
perennial CBC panelist and commentator and, generally, as 
an active force in his province. 

The fact that sanctions are not as readily applied is, of 
course, only a small part of the story. Much more important 
is the very nature of these new institutions. They not only 
permit intellectuals to follow careers which require neither 
anglicization nor direct dependence on the traditional forces 
of the church and the provincial government, they are also 
obviously the product of an urban, industrialized society 
and as such demand attention to a different range of prac- 
tical problems, and set feasible goals of practical accom- 
plishment. These positive aspects deserve emphasis. 


There have been attempts to break away from traditional 
orthodoxy before, but they have usually borne fruit only in 
two ways. The first is a rebellious criticism which, because 
it never gets a chance to act, because it is never faced with 
the challenge of putting ideas into practice, spends its 
energies in lone assaults on the existing framework. The 
careers of critical journalists like Olivar Asselin or Jules 
Fournier were of this type. So, in a way, was the career 
of Henri Bourassa, as both politician and journalist. The 
second is the way of aestheticism. The protests of certain 
groups in French Canada in the thirties, because they 
could not be channelled into existing institutions, took the 
form of individual creative activity in art, in poetry and 
in literature. Let there be no mistake about it, these roles 
are of vital and lasting importance. The rebel and the 
independent artist are in no way inferior to those who act 
through collective institutions. But their roles are differ- 
ent—different from that of the trade union leader who 
faces the tasks of organizing, calling strikes, collective 
bargaining; different from that of the men responsible for 
developing a new medium of mass communication. The 
latter functions are performed through institutions which 
give opportunities to a much larger number to develop an 
independent, non-traditional point of view, for it is not 
everyone who has the canacitv for rebellion, or individual 
artistic creativity, in an unreceptive environment. Further- 
more, those who centre their activities about both these 
modern careers are conscious of accomplishment in a French 
Canadian context which is directly comparable to similar 
achievements in the rest of North America. They are not 
“surviving” as French Canadians, they are living and creat- 
ing something which stands up under any criteria of com- 
parison. Relations with English Canada tend, for this reason, 
to be easy and confident, and the “protectionism” of the 
Union Nationale much less attractive. 


For the majority of Quebec’s intellectuals, however, the 
traditional institutional framework provides still the most 
readily available careers. In many such positions, oppor- 
tunities for critical analysis and for promoting social and 
political change do exist. A career in journalism always gave 
some scope to independence. But it could only consistently 
do so if the journalist was attached to an independent and 
adventurous newspaper. Le Devoir has usually played this 
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role in French Canada, except perhaps for a period from 
the late twenties to the end of the war, when its nationalism 
became merely a right-wing traditionalism. Certainly today 
it must be ranked among the major forums of dissent from 
the Duplessis regin-e, and from the narrow formulas of an 
anachronistic ideology. But its opposition is protest within 
a nationalist autonomist framework, and in this it differs 
from the newer institutions open to Quebec’s intellectuals. 

The universities of Quebec are in a somewhat similar 
position to a newspaper like Le Devoir, in that they are 
institutions of an older society which are only gradually 
transforming themselves to meet the challenge of a new era. 
Once again, by their very nature, they have always provided 
a place for independent thought. But the bounds of this 
independence have at times been very narrowly drawn in- 
deed, for the universities and colleges have always been 
reliant on church and state. Among the newer, non-tradi- 
tional disciplines—the physical and social sciences—the 
process of developing new ways of dealing with Quebec’s 
problems has advanced most rapidly. It is no coincidence 
that the first president of the Rassemblement (an organi- 
zation fur education in democracy and reform) came from 
the Science Faculty of the University of Montreal and the 
second from the Social Sciences Faculty at Laval. 


The desertion of the intellectuais is thus under way. But 
it is by no means complete. And the deserters lack political 
form. The provincial Liberal party is in poor shape indeed 
and it will take more than the coming provincia] convention 
to convince many of Quebec’s intellectuals that it is capable 
of creating a new political atmosphere in the province. The 
Parti Social Démocratique (Quebec’s CCF) has not yet 
overcome longstanding difficulties in attracting French 
Catholic support. The current move of Jean Drapeau, Mont- 
real’s ex-mayor, beyond the confines of municipal politics 
bears watching. But Drapeau’s chief force thus far seems 
to come from clerical sources opposed to vice and political 
immorality, and disgruntled small businessmen. 


Intellectuals who remain with Duplessis may be a dwin- 
dling force, but they are by no means negligible. Among 
them are, first, the truly conservative nationalists. They are 
a group whose ideas have not evolved appreciably since the 
days of Bishop Bourget; a group which sees a communist 
behind every bush (and especially those planted by English 
Canadians) and which will neither forgive England and 
English Canada for the Conquest, nor France for the Revo- 
lution. Men like Robert Rumilly and Léopold Richer desire 
the closed societv in its most rigorous sense 


Another group of at least quasi-intellectual supporters of 
Duplessis come from the traditional professions—law and 
medicine. Substantial careers can be made in both these 
fields without any appreciable contact with the rest of 
Canada. Their clientele is often exclusively French-Canadian 
and no changes in Quebec’s social and political structures 
offer them particular advantages. Their conservatism is 
based on self-satisfaction and inertia, although patronage 
considerations as well affect some of the lawyers. When they 
write or speak, they often echo the values of a past age 
which the Duplessis regime does little to disrupt. 


A third category includes certain secondary school 
teachers—especially those in orders—and some university 
professors. Academic willingness to accommodate M. Du- 
plessis is partly based on a realization that Quebec’s educa- 
tional system is badly in need of overhauling, and that 
drastic change can involve acute discomfort for those who 
direct its schools. The present provincial regime can be 
counted on to move so slowly that the stresses of reform 
will be minimal, In addition, educators are painfully con- 
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scious of their reliance on the good will of the provincial 
government for a major part of their funds, and they know 
that institutions which question the policies of the govern- 
ment expose themselves dangerously. The tensions between 
those who share these fears and those who are anxious for 
immediate and thoroughgoing change were brought to light 
dramatically at the provincial conference on education which 
took place early in February. On one hand, this conference 
by a vote of 70 to 64 supported the principle of free tuition 
for all levels of education—a radical proposal indeed. On the 
other hand, it amended a resolution on the question of state 
aid to education in such a way as to ensure that “la Con- 
férence n’ait pas l’air de blamer le gouvernement provincial.” 


In a more general sense, those intellectuals who continue 
to support the Union Nationale share two common features: 
lack of confidence in French Canada’s ability to survive 
close contact with the rest of North America and a strong 
attachment to those things which are distinctively French 
Canadian. Neither factor in itself is enough. Lack of con- 
fidence in French Canada does not necessarily lead to 
enthusiasm for Duplessis’ provincial autonomy position. It 
can just as well result in a desire to merge with English- 
speaking North America, a desire to give up the struggle 
for survivance altogether. Again, attachment to those things 
which make French Canada unique is not enough. The best 
proof of this is the nationalism of Le Devoir. Its editors 
have again and again pointed out that Duplessis regards 
provincial autonomy as a possession to be defended rather 
than a positive duty which must be fulfilled. Many nation- 
alists who realize that they must create a modern, progres- 
sive provincial administration if they are effectively to 
compete (or co-operate!) with Ottawa lost patience with 
the Duplessis regime’s incompetent conservatism long ago. 


French Canadian intellectuals who lack confidence in the 
ability of their society and its institutions to withstand 
abrupt change in close contact with English Canadian organ- 
izations are not necessarily the victims of misplaced and 
illusory timidity, nor does their lack of confidence imply a 
sense of the inferiority of Quebec’s institutions. The prob- 
lem of sheer weight of numbers in any intimate relation- 
ship with English Canada cannot be shrugged off. The 
feeling that institutions of a minority have to be firmly 
rooted before they can safely ally themselves, or merge, 
with those of the majority is not irrational, although it may 
often be exaggerated disproportionately. Those who have 
had the disheartening experience of seeing their particular 
viewpoint overlooked or deliberately ignored simply because 
it was a minority viewpoint are likely to be quite sym- 
pathetic to a regime which guards zealously the principles 
of provincial autonomy. A steadily increasing number of 
intellectuals believe that M. Duplessis’ neglect of the 
province’s social, economic and educational needs is suffi- 
cient reason for opposing him. In others, however, his 
negative virtue of ensuring that Quebec institutions will 
be allowed to have their own distinctive development still 
arouses support. 


Perhaps those English Canadians who deplore the diffi- 
culties M. Duplessis creates for all of Canada can act most 
constructively by making sure that in joint English Cana- 
dian-French Canadian undertakings—conferences, national 
associations, etc.—the French Canadian position receives 
its due weight. They can make certain too that devices like 
simultaneous translation are used and that the elementary 
politeness of bi-lingual notices and reports is not neglected. 
Precautions such as these can never wholly overcome the 
reluctance of some nationalist intellectuals to enter into 
associations which presuppose an English Canadian major- 
ity. But they may help to ensure that the defence of pro- 
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vincial and cultural autonomy does not always take the form 
of Quebec’s Union Nationale regime. 


United Arab Republic 


F. R. C. Bagley 


® THE ARAB SOCIALIST Resurrection (Ba‘th) party in 
Syria, like Colonel Nasser’s military group in Egypt, draws 
its leadership and support from the urban lower middle class 
—a class which produces teachers, lawyers, lower-ranking 
civil servants and, as in many Eastern countries, army offi- 
cers. Such little support as communism can find in the 
Middle East also comes from this class. Michel Aflaq, 
founder of the Arab Resurrection party, is said to have 
first been a communist but to have broken away, presumably 
because communism was then insufficiently nationalistic. 
Akram Haurani, a townsman of Homs, first won prominence 
for his Arab Socialist party as an advocate of agrarian 
reform. The combined party, though purely Syrian and 
formed before the Egyptian military coup d’état, thus has 
essentially the same goals as the Nasser régime. One of these 
is to overthrow the power of the traditional ruling and pos- 
sessing elements—the landlords, the notables and, in Syria, 
the merchants. In both countries these elements were dis- 
credited by the Palestine defeat, with its revelations of 
corruption and inefficiency; in so far as some of them were 
pro-Western, they could be further discredited as imperialist 
stooges, and in Syria as secret friends of the country’s ene- 
mies Turkey and Israel. Syria, however, unlike Egypt, is 
a relatively prosperous country with an expanding economy, 
not overpopulated and without acute social discontents; land 
tenure does not constitute a nationwide problem, as it did 
in Egypt before the military régime’s land reform, though 
it is serious in some parts, notably the Homs and Hama 
provinces. The Ba‘thists accordingly could not hope to 
attain power and effect a revolution by normal means. They 
were able, however, to gain control—or a large measure of 
control—over the army. 


Like Colonel Nasser, the Ba‘th party is also Pan-Arab, 
though probably for somewhat different reasons. Colonel 
Nasser, in his “Philosophy of the Revolution”, writes of 
the heroic réle of leadership awaiting Egypt at the centre 
of three “circles’—the Arab, the African and the Islamic; 
he also writes of the need for a common Arab line of conduct 
towards Israel, and of the strength which the Arabs could 
derive from their oil wealth (in which wealth, of course, 
Egypt and also Syria have very little share). The Ba'thists, 
like other Syrians, are probably most concerned with the 
problem of reuniting geographical Syria. At the same time 
they have been among the bitterest opponents of past pro- 
posals for Greater Syrian or Fertile Crescent federation 
put forward by the pro-Western, pro-Turkish and monarchi- 
cal Jordanian and Iraqi régimes. These proposals neverthe- 
less had the merit of being based on geographical and social 
realities; they would have brought immense advantages, 
to Syria and Jordan even more than to Iraq, both in 
economics and in defence (especially vis-a-vis Israel), and 
they certainly did not exclude cooperation with Egypt; they 
consequently met with considerable support in Syria. Op- 
ponents of these proposals had to reply with something more 
positive than mere republicanism and neutralism; and their 
reply was, not “partial” but “total” Arab union. Article 7 
of the Ba‘th party’s program reads: “(i) Struggle against 
foreign imperialism for the complete and absolute liberation 
of the Arab fatherland. The Arab fatherland consists of 
the lands inhabited by Arabs stretching from the Taurus 
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and Pusht-i Kuh mountains to the Arab (i.e. Persian) Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean, and from the Abyssinian mountains 
and the Sahara to the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
(ii) Struggle to embrace all the Arabs in one independent 
state. (iii) Revolution against the corrupt present fn every 
aspect of intellectual, economic, social and political life’. 


It will be convenient to recapitulate the course of events 
in Syria. 1955: Syria and Egypt begin to get Soviet arms, 
and reply to the Baghdad Pact with a defence Pact which 
places the Syrian army under Egyptian command. Shukri 
al-Quwwatli, a veteran nationalist backed by Sa‘udi Arabia 
and Egypt, is elected President, defeating his bitter rival, 
Khalid al-Azm, an influential landowner who had been 
Premier under the Vichy régime. 1956: The Ba‘thists pro- 
pose Syrian-Egyptian union as a first step towards “total” 
union: Quwwatli in July puts the proposal to Nasser. Suez. 
1957, Feb.: The “Iraqi plot”; 38 relatively pro-Western 
politicians are condemned for alleged conspiracy with Iraq 
and Israel to bring about an Iraqi-Israeli invasion of Syria 
simultaneously with the Suez invasion. August: The “Ameri- 
can plot”; a number of relatively pro-Western army officers 
are eliminated; Colonel Bizri, described by some sources as a 
Ba‘thist, by others as a communist, is appointed Chief of 
Staff. Khalid al-Azm, now a cabinet minister, signs a massive 
economic aid and trade agreement with Russia. Sept.: The 
Syrian parliament (or the rump of it) votes for economic 
union with Egypt. Oct.: The Turco-Syrian “crisis”. Mr. 
Khruschev accuses the Turks of planning to invade Syria 
and threatens to drop atomic missiles on Turkey if they do. 
Some Syrian political exiles, feeling unsafe at Beirut, are 
living in Turkey. 2000 Egyptian troops are sent to Syria. 
Nov. 18: The Syrian parliament votes for political union 
with Egypt. 1958, Jan. 17: Khalid al-Azm forms a new 
“Progressive” party to support his presidential candidature 
in succession to the aged and ailing Quwwatli. Jan. 22: A 
trade agreement is signed with Egypt providing for mutual 
trade of $1,680,000 p.a. (Syria’s foreign trade totals about 
$290,000,000 p.a.). Jan. 25: Press reports of impending 
Syrian-Egyptian union. Jan. 27: Baghdad Pact meeting at 
Ankara, attended by Mr. Dulles, who disappoints the Pact 
powers by offering much less support than they had hoped. 
Feb. 1: The United Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria is 
proclaimed; Feb. 5, ratified by the two parliaments; Feb. 
21, confirmed by 99.9 per cent plebiscites. 


Press reports tell how Syrian politicians of various groups 
(except those in exile or jail) hailed “this blessed act”, while 
crowds demonstrated their hero-worship for Nasser. It seems 
clear, however, that no practical arrangements for the union 
had been made. Amid the cheering, Quwwatli found it 
necessary to state that Syria’s currency and economy would 
not be adversely affected; on March 5, the Egyptian pound 
was devalued by 23 per cent, while the Syrian exchange rate 
was left unchanged. For some reason, a decision to produce a 
fait accompli must have been suddenly taken—perhaps as 
a retort to the Baghdad Pact meeting; perhaps because the 
Ba‘thists felt that their power was being challenged and 
that they could only hang on to it with Nasser’s prestige 
behind them, and because Nasser did not wish to see them 
fall. The provisional constitution of the UAR gives absolute 
power over Syria to Nasser. As in Egypt all political parties 
(including the communists) are to be abolished and replaced 
by a state-sponsored ‘National Union”. Executive power 
is vested in the President (Nasser), assisted by four Vice- 
Presidents, two of whom are Syrians—the Ba‘thist leader 
Haurani and the last Syrian Premier, Sabri al-Asali, an old- 
style politician. Legislative power will be exercised by a 
National Assembly, with a large Egyptian majority; half 

the members will be drawn from the hitherto existing Egyp- 
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tian and Syrian parliaments, and half will be nominated by 
the President. Cairo is the capital. The UAR’s two “regions” 
will be ruled by “executive committees’ whose chiefs the 
President will appoint and whose members he must approve. 
The Ba'thist Colonel Sarraj has been moved from the army 
and placed in charge of the Interior in the Syrian region. The 
former Syrian Foreign Minister, Salah al-Din Bitar, another 
Ba‘thist, has been appointed Deputy Foreign Minister of 
the UAR. Colonel Bizri, however, after being appointed 
C-in-C Syrian region and promoted to Lieutenant-General, 
was suddenly dismissed on March 23. The Syrian com- 
munist leader and deputy Khalid Bekdash betook himself 
first to New Delhi via Moscow and then to Czechoslovakia. 


These developments have been described as a setback to 
Soviet plans for infiltration in Syria. This may be so, but 
perhaps in the Kremlin’s present view communist participa- 
tion in “national fronts against imperialism’, though desir- 
able, may not be essential. Reports state that the Soviet 
propaganda machine, which had been exploiting the fears 
and discontents of the Baghdad Pact powers, seems to have 
been taken by surprise but came out in favour of the UAR 
after the grant of Soviet diplomatic recognition to it fol- 
lowing the plebiscites. Similar recognition has been given 
by the U.S.A. and other powers, but not by Britain and 
France (whose relations with Egypt and Syria have been 
broken off since Suez), nor by Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Iraq 
or Jordan. 

On Feb. 28, Abdul Wahhab Mirjan, then Prime Minister 
of Iraq, described the Syrian people as “gutless” and the 
UAR as an “unnatural union”. Geographically and economic- 
ally the union is unnatural. The key state in geographical 
Syria, of which the UAR’s Syrian region forms only a part, 
is the Lebanon. Beirut provides commercial, financial, edu- 
cational and other services not only for the Lebanon but 
for Syria and Jordan and to some extent also for Iraq, 
Sa‘udi Arabia. the Persian Gulf States and even Iraq; its 
port handles most of the trade of Syria (though Northern 
Syria’s grain and cotton exports now pass through the new 
Syrian port of Lattakia); on the Lebanese coast lie the 
terminals of the Sa‘udi and some of the Iraqi oil pipelines 
(though another Iraqi pipeline debouches on the Syrian 
coast). The UAR cannot prosper unless joined by other 
Arab states; it poses a challenge, and a threat, that they 
join. While in Damascus after the plebiscite, Colonel Nasser 
received homage from Lebanese opposition leaders and exiled 
Jordanian politicians; damned the Jordan-Iraq federation; 
and pronounced the names of prominent Jordanian and 
Iraqi leaders, yelling, after each, to the crowd: “His people 
will settle accounts with him; his people will settle accounts 
with the agents of imperialism”’. 

As yet the UAR’s only adherent has been the Yemen, 
already an ally of Egypt and Syria and like them a recipient 
of Soviet arms and economic aid. The Yemen is to “federate”’, 
not “unite”, with the UAR. Immediately this means that 
Egyptian currency is to be introduced in place of the silver 
Maria Theresa dollar and that the Yemenite army is to be 
placed under Egyptian command. Ultimately this federa- 
tion, if it lasts, can be expected to lead to changes in the 
oppressive and medieval autocracy by which the Yemen is 
governed and against which the more modern-minded ele- 
ments have twice unsuccessfully rebelled, in 1948 and 1955. 

On March 6, Colonel Sarraj announced that an agent of 
King Sa‘ud had sent him cheques for $5,300,000 as a bribe 
to have the aeroplane carrying Nasser back to Cairo shot 
down by the Syrian air force. The story seemed even taller 
than the earlier Syrian “plots”; but such was the past record 
of Sa‘udi intrigue and bribery in Syria that there was wide- 
spread belief that something had really been afoot, Mean- 
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while a financial crisis appears to have arisen in Sa‘udi 
Arabia; New York banks are said to have refused further 
advances on future oil royalties. On March 24, effective 
power was taken over by the Crown Prince Faisal, who is 
expected to try to check extravagance at home and to modify 
the policies followed by his brother King Sa‘ud abroad. 
Reports, not yet confirmed, state that Prince Faisal has 
decided to terminate the subsidy of $14,000,000 p.a. which 
Sa‘udi Arabia has been paying to Jordan since April 1957. 
Probably Sa‘udi Arabia, as guardian of Mecca and Medina, 
will try to steer a neutral course between the blocs into 
which the Arab and Muslim worlds have become divided. 
The country is not sociologically ready for any real union 
or federation with either Egypt or Iraq, let alone for a réle 
of leadership. 

The Sudan, in free elections last March, reaffirmed by 
a substantial majority its will to stay independent of Egypt. 

In the Lebanon also, the majority of the people, partly 
for religious reasons (since Nasser’s Pan-Arabism is not 
without an Islamic flavor) and partly because of their close 
cultural, economic and emigrational ties with the West, 
desire continued independence and are not dissatisfied with 
their present system of government, which allows freedom 
of enterprise and considerable freedom of speech and publica- 
tion and which distributes power equitably between the 
varied elements-—Uniat and Orthodox Christians, Sunnite 
and Shi‘ite Muslims, and Druzes. 

Iraq also is governed under a system of constitutional 
monarchy—not autocracy—in which the varied elements— 
Sunnites, Shi‘ites, Kurds and Christians—receive equitable 
representation. The policy of cooperation with the West in 
the oil industry, the development plan and the Baghdad Pact 
have paid good dividends; the national income has more 
than doubled since 1950, the white collar class enjoys full 
employment and improved pay, the army and air force 
have been made highly efficient and the groundwork has been 
laid for further advance in all fields. As yet, however, 
relatively little progress has been made in agrarian reform, 
which constitutes both socially and technically the country’s 
gravest problem. The press is censored, and since 1954 
political parties have been suspended. Neutralism has at- 
tractions, and in 1956 Iraq’s principal Western partner, 
Britain, colluded or appeared to collude with Israel in the 
attack on Egypt. Some of the opposition groups in Iraq 
undoubtedly admire Nasser; this does not mean, however, 
that they would wish to place their country under a military 
dictatorship, or under Egyptian domination. Nor can Iraqis 
willingly acquiesce in Egyptian rule over Syria, with which 
they have very close ties and through which pass their vital 
communications to the Mediterranean. 

The federation of Jordan and Iraq into an “Arab Federal 
State’’, also open to further adhesions, was effected on Feb. 
14 at the Jordanian government’s request. In view of the 
1956 riots against the Baghdad Pact which had shaken the 
Jordanian Kingdom to its foundations and in view of Iraq’s 
determination not to quit the Pact, it might have been 
expected that the federation would be ill-received by many 
Jordanians; but press reports state that on the contrary it 
was greeted with considerable enthusiasm. To some extent 
this also is an “unnatural union”, in that Jordan does not 
form geographically or sociologically part of Mesopotamia, 
but does form part of geographical Syria. On the other hand, 
Iraq and Jordan possess very similar constitutional and 
administrative institutions, identically equipped and trained 
armies, and currencies of equal value and denomination. The 
provisional constitution of the AFS recognizes the real 
differences between its partners. Each is to conserve its 
sovereign status but will hand over its foreign affairs, defence, 
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customs, currency and any other matters which may be 
agreed on to a federal government emanating from a com- 
mon federal parliament. Unless or until other states join, the 
King of Iraq will be Head of the Federation, the member- 
ship of the federal parliament will be half Jordanian and 
half Iraqi, and that parliament will sit alternately six 
months at Amman and six months at Baghdad. Reports 
state that Iraq will pay 80 per cent of the federal 
budget, estimated at $40,000,000. Free trade with 
Iraq by the asphalted trans-desert road should give 
some impetus to the Jordanian economy and thus help to 
provide more work locally for the Palestinian refugees. 
Eventually perhaps Iraq will be able to finance development 
projects in Jordan or settle Jordanians on development pro- 
jects in Iraq. In agreeing to the federation, however, Iraq 
has assumed a heavy financial, political and defensive 
burden; if the USA, which last year contributed in all 
about $50,000,000, and Sa‘udi Arabia should terminate or 
reduce their subsidies to Jordan, the burden might become 
very heavy indeed and lead to serious diversions of funds 
from the Iraqi national development plan. Provision of 
work for the refugees is bound to take time as well as 
money, and meanwhile they will continue to be sitting targets 
for propaganda. The AFS has received formal recognition 
from the U.S.A., Britain and other states, but not from the 
USSR, with which Iraq and Jordan did not maintain diplo- 
matic relations. 

The constitution of the AFS, which leaves residual sover- 
eignty and international status (including UNO seats) to its 
partners, is such that it would have been eminently suitable 
for the abortive Fertile Crescent federation first proposed 
by Nuri al-Sa‘id. Such a constitution might even have been 
acceptable to the Lebanese Christians, and it would have 
been much more appropriate than a one-party dictatorship 
to the real needs of Syria, whose population is scarcely less 
varied than that of the Lebanon or that of Iraq. It would 
not be surprising if in the course of time the Syrian people, 
and even the Syrian army, should realize this and desire to 
shift from the UAR to the AFS, or to see both replaced 
by some sort of super-federation in which a federated Fertile 
Crescent would stand on a footing of equality with Egypt. 
Any such change, however, would be far from easy, not only 
because Israel might intervene, but also because the USSR 
would probably regard maintenance of the UAR’s present 
political structure as a vital matter for Soviet prestige. 


Western European 
Union 


Patricia van der Esch 

®& AMONG THE MANY organizations for European co- 
operation, Western European Union (WEU) is the one 
about which least is known even though its origin goes back 
to the very beginning of the movement towards European 
unity in 1948. Under the name of Western Union it 
constituted the first countermove in the cold war following 
the communist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia. British foreign 
minister Ernest Bevin took the initiative and proposed to 
France and the three Benelux countries a treaty for 
economic, social and cultural collaboration and collective 
self-defence. It was signed in Brussels on March 17, 1948 
less than six weeks after the events in Prague; since then 
it is known as the Brussels Treaty. 

The Treaty had two main characteristics which persist 
today. In the first place, it did not envisage a purely 
military organization. Western Union did much to bring the 
European countries closer together in the fields of cultural 
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and social cooperation. This work was not very spectacular 
but it was the spade work of European unity. The balance 
after ten years is impressive; it ranges over such subjects 
as exchange of students and civil servants and cultural 
information, documentary films, readaption of invalids, 
public health agreements, reciprocity in respect of social 
security benefits in the member countries, and so forth. 


The second major characteristic of the Brussels Treaty 
was that the partners accepted a fully automatic obligation 
of military assistance. If one of the members is the object 
of an armed attack the others are obliged ipso facto to 
assist with all the military aid in their power. Here lies an 
essential difference with the Atlantic Pact which leaves its 
members free to judge with which means they will come 
to each others’ aid. 


The early years of Western Union were rather unevent- 
ful. On the military side it was overshadowed by NATO. 
The foreign ministers of Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg held regular political consultations but 
the organization functioned more as a very distinguished 
diplomatic club than as an international body. The big 
change came after the French parliament had rejected the 
Treaty for the establishment of an European army (EDC) 
on August 30, 1954. 


The reasons for the French rejection of the EDC treaty 
were numerous and need not be gone into here, but not 
the least among them was that many French parlia- 
mentarians were reluctant to give up a large portion of 
national sovereignty without the United Kingdom making 
similar sacrifices. Sir Anthony Eden, therefore, came for- 
ward with a proposal by which Great Britain would commit 
herself to maintain a given number of troops on the Con- 
tinent if France, with certain supplementary guarantees, 
would accept German rearmament in the framework of 
NATO. 


However, such an operation of high international politics, 
taking place purely on a give-and-take basis, had to be 
dressed up, and with this aim in view, Western Union was 
reorganized. Germany and Italy were invited to join it, and 
the new enlarged organization was now called Western 
European Union. 


In order to allay French fears of the rebirth of German 
militarism, an agency for the control of armaments was 
set up within WEU. The idea of an armaments pool, one 
of the elements of the European army, was lifted out of the 
rejected EDC treaty and negotiations took place which 
ended in assigning as a specific task to the new organiza- 
tion the promotion of standardization and common or co- 
ordinated production of military equipment. 


Meanwhile, the .French and Germans had agreed on 
European status for the Saar, the disputed border ter- 
ritory which was one of the most persistent apples of 
discord in Europe. Political responsibility for the referendum 
by which this idea was to be submitted to the Saarlanders 
was entrusted to the Council of WEU. The permanent 
Council consists of the seven ambassadors of the member 
countries in London who meet twice or thrice monthly to 
carry out the general lines of policy laid down by the 
foreign ministers who only meet twice or thrice every year. 


There is also an Assembly of parliamentarians of the seven 
member countries which meets in Strasbourg and exercises 
international democratic control over the various tasks of 
WEU. Thus reorganized, and entrusted with new duties, 
the organization set out in May, 1955 for a renewed effort 
towards European unity. 
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This brief outline of the events leading up to the creation 
of WEU in its present form shows the ambigous nature of 
the organization. For the moment it is not rooted in the 
more profound layers of the urge towards European unity; 
it is rather a diplomatic instrument designed to break 
through the deadlock that was reached over German re- 
armament. 

Notwithstanding this heavily mortgaged origin, and in the 
face of a number of setbacks, Western European Union has 
still fulfilled a very useful role. Its main political task was 
initially the referendum in the Saar which was held in 
October 1955. The European statute was rejected in spite 
of the support given to it by such statesmen as Robert 
Schumann and Dr. Adenauer. It thus occurred that WEU 
was deprived, within a year of its creation, of one of the 
major political tasks with which it had been entrusted. 

Meanwhile, the more technical tasks were successfully 
taken in hand. The Agency for the Control of Armaments 
created a smoothly operating system of arms control in 
Europe. International control officers regularly inspect 
national supply centers and depots and to some extent 
production sources. The importance of this in an area where 
past experience has aroused a high degree of mutual distrust, 
should not be underestimated. Furthermore, much practical 
experience in arms control has been gained which one day 
may prove useful in any system of controlled disarmament 
that may be worked out between the West and the Russians. 


The negotiations on the armaments pool resulted in a 
body called the Standing Armaments Committee which, 
together with the Control Agency, has its seat in Paris in 
spite of the fact that the headquarters of WEU are in 
London. The Standing Armaments Committee has made a 
useful contribution in matters of standardization of arma- 
ments. This effort runs parallel to NATO’s work in the 
same field but the particular form of cooperation chosen 
reflects more accurately the purely European considerations 
involved in the development and production of weapons for 
the European theatre of operations. 


The Assembly of Western European Union, for its part, 
has instituted what may be called a continuous exchange of 
view with the governments of WEU on the major policy 
issues of European defence, such as level, composition and 
armament of forces, the role of atomic weapons, the British 
forces in Germany and the disengagement scheme put for- 
ward by Polish foreign minister Rapacki. 

Western European Union is becoming increasingly the 
forum where the Six countries who have embarked on the 
major projects for European cooperation, such as the Coal 
and Steel Community, Euratom and the Common Market, 
meet with Great Britain to discuss problems of common 
interest. For reasons of her own, Britain finds it impossible 
to join in these efforts of the Six, at least for the time 
being. She wishes to go in the same direction, but at a 
slower rate and with more pragmatic methods, not involving 
any limitation of national sovereignty. She must also avoid 
upsetting her Commonwealth relations at any price. In the 
meantime, however, the Six continental countries cannot 
wait until Great Britain has settled the delicate balance 
between her Commonwealth and her European commitments. 
Belgium and Holland are particularly interested in the 
British link with the continental countries because it would 
be a guarantee against Franco-German predominance in 
the organizations of the Six. 

The real significance of Western European Union in the 
growing structure of European cooperation is that it provides 
a link between Great Britain and the continent of Europe. 
Through patient effort, the two may eventually be brought 
together in a wider European union. 
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Apologies to Robert Frost 


There wasn’t any doubt of it at all. 
Something was leaning up against the wall 
That surely wasn’t doing so before 

I drove the yearling through the big barn door. 
It might have been a rake, perhaps a hoe, 
But what it was I really didn’t know, 

Though when I came to think of it I saw 

My first impression must have had a flaw 
And that it couldn’t be a hoe or rake, 

And so my first idea was a mistake. 

“T’ll go and see just what it is!”’ I said 

But then I thought, “I'd better not be led 
Into some act that’s rash and liable 

To bring me into trouble. I can tell 

The story later with a happier end 

If I am careful now and don’t pretend 

To knowing what I’m not supposed to know.” 
(Though, to make sure, I hadn’t far to go.) 
“T’ll not try further looking for a thing 

That may not want itself spied out. I’ll bring 
Trouble on myself and on it too 

If I attempt to see the matter through. 

When someone puzzles over things and searches 
It’s like being lost inside a clump of birches. 
You try to find your way but only see 

In front of you the white of every tree. 

All look the same and it’s no use to shout. 

Not one will tell you how you can get out.” 

I thought it must have been the hired man 
Taking a rest before his work began; 

But after all I had no time to spare 

To make quite certain what was leaning there. 
My chores would occupy me all the day, 

Or nearly, so I quickly turned away. 

Of course, if it was just the hired man, 

I could have spoken to him, with a plan 

To question him, for he would not refuse 

To answer me, by making some excuse. 
(Though all in all, as I thought afterwards, 
My questioning him might have led to words.) 
At any rate I hope I make it clear 

My going elsewhere wasn’t out of fear. 

The fact I went along another path 

Spared me perhaps an unpleasant aftermath. 
What difference did it make? A rake, a hoe, 
The hired man? But that’s the way things go. 
And so I thought, “I'll let the matter rest 
And spend the morning with a greater zest. 

Ill walk around the pasture lot till noon. 
When I come back I’m sure he will be gone, 
And even if he hasn’t gone away 

I'll take another look another day.” 

There was more than one thing I had to do.— 
And just one final word I’ll leave to you; 
Not very much, perhaps, but in my style, 

And making the experience worth while. 
Instead of looking closely when they see 
Something that acts a little differently 

People had better be content to stay 


And wait till what’s unusual goes away. 
W.W. E. Ross 
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Multitudinous Seas Incarnadine 


Some there are—it is said—who are born cruel; 
Others, like Glwadys Elinore, are schooled 

To it: they pick up cruelty by degrees, 

So to speak—by B.A.s, M.A.s, and Ph.Ds. 


A muscled Amazon she was, yet kind 

With cats and children as any you could find. 
But when it came to words, O, then she had 
As great a gift for pain as Count de Sade. 


Kind Glwadys came as close to matricide 
With her mother tongue as ever poet tried 
Or dared to come. By the low-burning light 
Of her sputtering inspiration, night by night 


She beat the helpless words until they were 

A bloody pulp to make them talk for her 

As she knew they talked for cummings and for Auden. 
She whipt and racked and pressed and trod on 


Dismembered clause and disemboweled phrase; 
She peeled off prefixes in clever ways 

That left the unskinned roots alive (but dead 
As far as reason was concerned). No head 


Devised more brutal tortures—her selection 
Was surely the most savage vivisection 

A living language ever nearly died from: 

I do not know an outrage that she shied from. 


And yet the words, bloody and battered, won. 

They never said a single thing, not one, 

In spite of all the havoc that she wreaked,— 

The smallest conjunction even—so much as squeaked. 


Still, Glwadys Elinore went on in hope, 

Scourging thesauruses with fire and rope. 

Time after time she poured through private presses 
The mangled victims of her past excesses 


That, when she died, posterity might find 

The bludgeoned rhetoric she’d left behind. 
But few, I think, will ever venture much 

Upon that scarlet sea of pain—for such 


Was all the legacy she left, a silent flood, 


A vast, horizonless anthology of blood. 
J. G. Mitchell 


Before Snow 


In the dim season, 

in the windy fall, 

after the colorful confusion, 

the last ember of the flaming invasion, 
earth that was greedy of the hours 

turns giver, gives us back to self. 

No longer heady with growth, 

we grope within ourself, 

grapple with shadows thrown by no sun. 


Day grays into evening, 
the huge night bends over us 
and the long silence. 
Freed of sweet illusion, 
we fit our speech to the crow’s caw, 
put on the worn hairshirt of truth 
and for a little while cry 
neither woe nor joy, 
beginning nor bitter end. 
Myrtle Reynolds Adams. 
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A Critical Review in Verse 


When strong his adolescent urges press 

A forward boy must brag his naughtiness 
And show with pride upon the public shelf 
The naked parts of all his shameful self 
While other lads who keep the dread taboo 
Stand by and thrill to deeds they dare not do; 
But though anticipation makes them quake, 
Neither the sky nor its foundations shake. 


So do those poets write, whose hearts still glow 
Through perverse fogs of cloudy libido; 

With “goddams” scattered through their verses rough, 
Like boys they curse to show the world they’re tough, 
Or rape in slow and dreamy metaphor 

The fancied virgins whom they dare not whore, 

Then wax ecstatic over thighs and knees 

Like peeping Toms who see their first strip-tease, 
While critics in their magazines rehearse 

The praise of all who dare to sin—in verse: 

So hard they try to show us what we’d miss 

You’d think that none but they had ever kissed. 


But when these circles of the brash have done 
Their best at contact and combustion, 
They'll find their charges have not changed at all 
The clods that form the cold Canadian wall. 
Fred Cogswell 


Good Enough 


Insatiable appetites 

are not easy to come by. 

The dribs and drabs 

are good enough for you and me. 


It isn’t very often 
that they soften 

the water 

in our block of flats. 


Cabbage will do 
if you can’t get cauliflower. 


I think I’ll wait 

before I get those shoes. 

That tap has just got to be fixed 
and Mr. Bates is so expensive 
nowadays. 


Did you manage to get that book you wanted? 
Oh well, perhaps they’ll have it 
in the library in a year or two. 


I heard a woman on the bus say 
The Duke of Kent stays in bed all Sunday. 
Marie Tavroges 


Odes of Horace 
Book III Ode 21 


O born with me in Manlius’ consulship, 
My faithful wine-jar, whether you bring complaints 
Or jests or quarrels, frantic loves, or 
Whether you bring us an easy slumber, 


On whatsoe’er account you may store this fine 
Choice Massic, you deserve to be opened on 

This lucky day; come down; pour out your 

Mellower wine at Corvinus’ bidding. 





He will not, though in Socrates’ speeches steeped, 
Be churl enough to slight you; for it is told 
That even stern old Cato’s valor 
Ofttimes grew warm by a cup of vintage. 


To dispositions normally harsh you touch 
A gentle spur; anxieties you reveal 
With your relaxing juice, you bare the 
Cares of the wise and their secret planning; 


You lead back hope and strength to our troubled minds, 
And horns of plenty give to the needy man, 
Who, after you, quakes not at angry 
Helmets of kings or the arms of soldiers. 


You, Liber, and glad Venus (if she will come), 
The Graces loath to loosen their girdles, shall 
Prolong live lamps until returning 
Phoebus shall cause all the stars to vanish. 
translated by Helen Rowe Henze. 


Dead City 


And shall I wander restless through these dead canyons? 
piled thoughtless and grey, so dark, so still; 

ragged testaments inscribed in cream and brown. 

Or shall I sit here waiting? 


Standing where the grass is deep and wet, 

the child wanders, aimless, 

reading quiet epithets among the mournful faces of marble 
angels. 

The words are marks, the flowers are pretty. 

Death is a game of going away. 

He sees no skull within the flesh. 

The flowers are fun, like the watering can, 

Till his mother calls him away. 


Mournful wet blast of a dead land set deep and high 
into the night and the hills. 

Chilled neon graves that yet lure and warm. 

Pretty marks to color painless and bold 

the solitude of these our best ravines. 

Do they last, these fountains of colored drizzle? 

Or do they crumble, useless, to the rich earth of dreams? 


Splayed, brown, and slow, they tread down there in cadence 

to a tune that comes and goes up here with me; 

leading away and away to this theme that I heard but 
yesterday. 


And then the sea. 

Here it is candid at least, while behind, 
watchful and secretive, 

a dead soul blinks through the grill, 


hollow, bruised and red. 
David Redgrave 


Two Poems of Walls 


In these pale walls, my body, there goes on 
this multi-coloured passionate life that none 
but I, dark lonely indweller, can observe 

and at the same time live and feel—and grieve. 


And o how often this same occupant I 

would break the walls down, runs to find a way 
runs round and round my cage and castle; if 
only I could let you in to share this fire and grief; 





looks out of eyes and sees you look from yours 
(though is it the you I see or only in mirrors 
of eyes the I again?) and fumbling tongue 
misdirects always to an opening. 


Take knife and carve an entry way! But still 
doors will lock forever on you as I fall. 

And so two sealed towers we revolve 

about each other, and others, and our love 


flies only uncertain signals, hard to read. 
Inside these walls I live, and here am dead. 


II 


Under the same roof but walls apart 
I toss in this surprise love that twines and vines 
me head to toe, quicksilver veined; that runs 


nightlong in shimmering track in my round mind. 


Love! cried the minister. O love 
excelling, sharing book we sang. 
I sang does love excel in you 

for me as love in me for you? 
But never knew. 


Now not walls but water will divide, 
great seas of tears, and like the fabled reef 
now here, now there, will rise to founder 
me the wonder, riddle: if 


you go, a secret swimmer too, in this 
dark sea, leaden with love and woe? 


I know I must not know. 


Anne Marriott 


Where the Moment Is 


I forget whether I ever loved you. 
Except when you enter the house 
Your climate is the mood 

Of living 1 must not lose 

Until I decide on death; 

Certainly you are the world 

I am not done with 

Until I decide to be old— 

Yet neutral: something I say 

Will flash back like light 

Or shadow; you wait 

To be a stranger I’ve not met 

Or fondled or slept with. 

The action begins, and quickly 
Scenes, intention, draperies, fall 
Into this place the moment is, 

Like truth and as chimerical. 

I can pre-determine your 
Shapelessness in my mouth; 

But my conceptions are unsure, 

I don’t know what I want 

To make you be or say... 
Eventually you back against 

A wall and I or we may 

Suddenly find our mouths screaming 
Without meaning and wince— 

But the damned trouble is 

I keep finding you before and after 
My existence—in my absence 

You expect or mourn, without a cry. 


Alfred W. Purdy 


The Canadian Forum 


Correspondence 


The Editor: 


Lovers of the poetry of Archibald Lampman—and I 
believe there are still many even in these modern days! — 
who read the article, “Archibald Lampman: a Dedication 
and a Note,”’ by William Colgate, which was published in 
The Canadian Forum, March, 1957, will henceforth tenderly 
remember the name of Lampman’s friend, Edmund Collins. 
In the dedication of his novel to Lampman, away back in 
1886, he predicted the honoured place which Lampman 
holds today in the Canadian literary world. 


Strangely enough, a few months later, while going over 
old numbers of The Canadian Author and Bookman, 1 found 
a similar story concerning Edmund Collins and Charles 
G. D. Roberts, which may, I believe, be of interest to the 
readers of your magazine. It appeared in March, 1948, 
and was contributed by the Editor, the late Joseph Lister 
Rutledge. The story was as follows: 


KIND WORDS FROM THE PAST 


Every once in a while the researcher runs across a 
nubbin of information which he finds worth pulling out of 
the archives and giving current circulation. 


Such a nubbin was found while going through the June 
1887 issue of The Canadian-American. In an article on 
“English-Canadian Literature’ Edmund Collins foresaw 
some of the contributions which Charles G. D. Roberts was 
going to make to Canadian Literature. Mr. Collins wrote: 


“As might be expected Canada has been most fruitful of 
poets. Canadian poets are almost as numerous as the birds 
in the woods; but as to the singing, I think that, on the 
whole, the birds have the best of it. 


‘In front stands Charles G. D. Roberts, and he is certainly 
a poet of whom any literature might be proud. His first 
book, Orion And Other Poems, published five or six years 
ago, was an assurance that a singer of a high order had been 
born in Canada. 

‘Emphatic and enduring proof is furnished by his latest 
volume, Jn Divers Tones, recently issued by Lothrop & Co. 
of Boston. Almost without exception the leading American 
press has paid high tribute to this splendid book. 


“Roberts’s song is strong and wholesome; in it is blended 
the classic beauty and religious fervor of Greek song with 
the culture and sympathy of our best modern verse. There 
is in it a pervasive note of Canadian breezes, the perfume 
of Canadian fields. And it has a music that touches your 
heart and rings in your ears. Canada ought to be very 


proud of Roberts.” 
. * 


During the years of close association with Roberts while 
writing his Biography I often heard him speak of Edmund 
Collins and there are many references to him in the Bio- 
graphy. In Divers Tones, the book to which reference was 
made in the preceding article, was dedicated “To my friend, 
Edmund Collins.” At no time, however, did Roberts ever 
mention any books written by Collins. 


Roberts first met Collins in 1879 when he took up the 
position as Headmaster of the Grammar School at Chatham, 
New Brunswick. At that time Collins was Editor of The 
Chatham World but before the year was up he left Chatham 
to become Editor of The Fredericton Star. When Roberts 
arrived in Toronto, in November 1883, to begin his work as 
Editor of The Week, Collins and his wife were already in 
the city. Within a few days he brought his friend Lampman 
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to meet Roberts. Thus Roberts was able to publish some 
of Lampman’s poems in those early numbers of The Week— 
the first poems by Lampman to appear in print. That 
Roberts often revealed, through the many years that fol- 
lowed, his feeling of pride and satisfaction in the fact, 
signified his deep admiration for the genius of his friend, 
Archibald Lampman. 

While Roberts was still in Toronto—and he resigned from 
his position as Editor of The Week at the end of the follow- 
ing February—Collins had accepted a position in New York. 
He continued to visit Roberts, however, during the latter’s 
years in Windsor, Nova Scotia, and one summer spent 
several months living in a tent on the lawn of Roberts’s 
home. A favourite saying of his was ‘For men must work 
and women must sweep.” After his return to New York he 
seemed to fall upon hard luck and, like many another 
brilliant fellow, took to drinking excessively. Thus a 
promising career was cut short when he died in Febru- 
ary, 1892. 

The books of Collins, evidently, are accredited no perma- 
nent place in Canadian literature. The name of Edmund 
Collins will continue to live, however, not only as the inti- 
mate friend of Archibald Lampman and Charles G. D. 
Roberts, but as one who, from the earliest days, confidently 
evaluated their genius and their place in Canadian literature. 

Elsie Pomeroy. 











Turning New Leaves 


& DESMOND PACEY CONTINUES to earn our grati- 
tude for his services to students of Canadian literature. Six 
years ago he provided in his Creative Writing in Canada 
a useful guide and handbook. Ten Canadian Poets* is a 
better book—better proportioned, better documented, and 
(except for several minor lapses) better written; although, 
it must be added, these pages almost never exhilarate the 
reader with the grace or force of the thing perfectly ex- 
pressed. The choice of poets is admirable: Sangster, 
Roberts, Carman, Lampman, Duncan Campbell Scott, E. J. 
Pratt, A. J. M. Smith, F. R. Scott, A. M. Klein, and Earle 
Birney. I should have preferred to the essay on Sangster— 
excellent though it is—a study of either Isabella Valancy 
Crawford or Charles Mair. The former is superior to 
Sangster as a writer, and the experiences of Mair were of 
more significance than those of Sangster. Mair’s association 
with the “Canada First” group is a coupling of literature 
and politics which is unique in our history. On the other 
hand, the Sangster essay makes interesting reading and 
brings forward a good deal of information not hitherto 
easily come by. This essay, indeed, demonstrates as well 
as any in the book that Dr. Pacey possesses those two 
indispensable powers of the well-equipped literary historian: 
perseverance and a talent for organization. The whole book 
testifies to industrious research. The bibliography is both 
an aid to the student and a record of the author’s efforts. 
The list of newspapers cited on page 12, for example, 
illustrates the sort of drudgery that Dr. Pacey has per- 
formed: the dust, the fustiness, the inanities of provincial 
reviewers which he has endured on our behalf. For each 
of these ten biographies he has gathered together into a 
well-paced, well-arranged narrative whatever libraries and 
archives have had to yield up to the researcher. Where 
print has proved insufficient he has not scrupled to inquire 
directly of the poets or their acquaintances, and generously 
quotes from the letters of reply. He is shrewd enough, 
however, to be on his guard against accepting too readily 
that delusive aid, a poet’s interpretation of his own poems. 

Dr. Pacey’s gifts as an organizer of data are best exempli- 
fied by the essays on Carman and Klein. The Carman 
study, by far the longest of the ten, assembles and orders 
a mass of material of direct relevance to a systematic study 
of Carman’s career. A straightforward account of Carman’s 
involvement with unitrinianism and with Mary Perry King 
(about which, however, this is not likely to be the last 
word) has long been a lack that it is useful to have 
remedied. Nor has the amplitude of biographical informa- 
tion prevented this study from including an adequate survey 
of Carman’s writings. The study of A. M. Klein, on the 
other hand, is defective on the critical side. Having made 
a thorough summary of Klein’s life and of his earlier work, 
Dr. Pacey has not left himself space sufficient for the kind 
of treatment which Klein’s later, and better, poetry demands. 
Of all the essays the most satisfying are those dealing 
with the careers of A. J. M. Smith and F. R. Scott. The 
facts are of interest, much of the detail about their McGill 
years has not before been handled in a book, and each poet 
has produced exactly the most convenient amount of poetry. 
Nothing, it is true, has been made of the circumstance that 
Smith, Scott, and their colleagues on the McGill Fortnightly 
Review and the Canadian Forum were convinced that a 


*TEN CANADIAN POETS: Desmond Pacey; Ryerson; pp. 350; 
$5.50. 
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necessary part of the launching of the new poetry was an 
onslaught on the senior poets of Canada. The plan of his 
book, no doubt, denied to Dr. Pacey the opportunity for 
such broad considerations. For the same reason, he does 
not attempt to answer the most vital question in the study 
of Canadian poetry: why did the symbolist movement, 
which brought about the most brilliant and prolific era of 
poetry in English since the early seventeenth century, have 
so little effect on Roberts and Carman? Why was the 
transformation of Canadian poetry postponed until the 
late 1920's? 


Most readers, I expect, will find these essays far more 
satisfactory as biography than as criticism. For the most 
part, Dr. Pacey has followed the method of the Lives of the 
Poets, but he differs from Johnson in both aspects. He is 
a more conscientious compiler of information than Johnson, 
but a less perceptive and stimulating critic. Painstaking and 
precise he assuredly is, perhaps too painstaking to be a good 
critic in essays on this scale. The business-like directness 
with which he moves through the biographical passages is 
less helpful when he is analysing the poetry. Not very useful 
is such a summary remark as this about Earle Birney’s 
David: “of its twenty-one poems five others . . . are very 
good and another five quite good.” Of ‘‘Powassan’s Drum” 
by Duncan Campbell Scott he declares that, “Its slow, 
repetitive, incantatory movement is brilliantly successful in 
capturing the atmosphere of apprehension and supernatural 
horror.” Into a single sentence has been forced a tribute 
he considered obligatory. Here is the defect of the quality 
which serves him so well in his biographical passages: 
thoroughness in accumulating and classifying. He feels 
compelled to refer, at least, to every important piece of 
writing. The result must too often be a mere bow in 
passing: a commendation of the imagery, quotation of a 
striking phrase or two, a sentence of eulogistic or dyslogistic 
comment. He cannot be so comprehensive without becoming, 
sometimes, superficial or perfunctory. 


Some of his criteria, too, are a little odd. Scott’s “Height 
of Land,” for instance, reprehensibly contains in its nine 
pages “only one outstanding simile.” How many outstanding 
similes are to be found in the 16 pages of The Waste Land 
or in the 419 lines of the “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot”? 
Inventory-making is a fallacious mode of criticism. Even 
less rewarding as a critical method is the condemnation of 
a poem in terms which refuse to recognize its genre. Too 
much “diffuse didacticism” and “mediocre moralizing” are 
Dr. Pacey’s pretexts for scanting Scott’s “Height of Land”’ 
and “Lines in Memory of Edmund Morris.” I suspect that 
the adjectives “diffuse” and “mediocre” reveal the critic’s 
impatience with the sort of poem Scott has written rather 
than a just estimate of his success in that sort. Moreover, 
if didacticism is objectionable in Scott, why emphasize, and 
even in part invent, a moral scheme to fit the whole body 
of E. J. Pratt’s work? The Pratt and the Lampman essays 
are the most skilfully composed, the best integrated, in the 
book, but only at the cost of an over-riding hypothesis for 
each poet which seems to demand considerable manipulation 
of the evidence. Either of neurotic melancholia or obsession 
with the problems of his own day may serve as the key to 
Lampman, but they won't both work together, and neither 
of them alone can be shown to explain his best poems. When 
Dr. Pacey tacitly abandons his theses and writes about 
several of Lampman’s poems as poems, he produces some 
of the most engaging (though not entirely convincing) pages 
in the book. The Pratt essay is harder on the reader who 
cannot concur in Dr. Pacey’s unifying principle; he main- 
tains that the values which the poet most esteems are 
“courage, courtesy, and compassion,” and that the poems 
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individually and as a group glorify Christian humanism. 
Perhaps in this I am unfair. I have thought of these poems 
of Pratt’s for so long as separate creations that I almost 
compulsively resist the critic in the role of Procrustes: 
John Sutherland a few years ago and now Dr. Pacey. Other 
readers may find his essay on E. J. Pratt enlightening. 

It seems to me clear that Dr. Pacey has less competence 
as a critic than he has as a biographer and chronicler. I 
suspect that he finds the critical side of his labours ig 
literature the less congenial. But, all the same, he has a 
great many intelligent and perceptive things to say about 
the poems. He displays a knack for cross-references and 
comparisons. His summaries and evaluations of ideas are 
often admirably lucid and persuasive. My objections amount 
to this, I suppose, that I should much more confidently 
direct my students to the factual pages of Ten Canadian 
Poets than to the critical pages. 

That I—and other teachers, too — will be frequently 
recommending this book to students of Canadian poetry is 
not to be doubted. For better or worse, Canadian studies 
are engaging more and more attention in our universities, 
and in universities elsewhere. In the present state of those 
studies the chief requirements are the gathering and 
weighing of biographical, historical, political, economic, and 
social data to be used in the interpretation of Canadian 
writing as an expression of Canadian life. In this work 
Dr. Pacey has been, and may well continue to be, more 
unremitting than anyone else. The most accurate praise 
for Ten Canadian Poets is to recognize that it will be useful 
in itself and as an incentive to other scholars. 

Munro BEATTIE. 


Books Reviewed 


Public Affairs 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 
IV. The Great Democracies: Winston S. Churchill; 
McClelland & Stewart Limited; pp. 403; $6.50. 

With the end of the Victorian Age, amidst prodromes of 
British decline from power and a compensatory American 
rise toward leadership of the English-speaking world, Sir 
Winston’s Churchillian tale is told. And on the whole, this 
fourth volume is pretty much what you would have expected 
after reading the first three—very personal, very curious, 
sometimes witty, often slightly tiresome, but usually spirited. 
Still, to be frank, one must admit that if Winston Churchill 
had not been born, it would not have been necessary to 
invent this book. Unbridled praise has been heard on all 
sides—and a few sour notes from some awful people—but 
it’s safe to say that the work is independent of such judg- 
ments. It’s really quite crazy to try to assess these volumes 
any further as a contribution to anything but their author’s 
life and mind. They are the working out of a vision, a faith, 
very largely independent of historical evidence. Or if you 
like, the conclusion hardly derives from the evidence. At 
least, it seems by no means clear to one reader that this 
particular reading of the past “should give us hope.” (One 
feels a coarse and oafish urge to ask, Why?). And certainly 
not for the future of the world at the hands of the English- 
speaking peoples who, in one form or another, and in one 
encounter after another with themselves and almost every- 
one else from noble Romans to whirling Dervishes, have 
apparently demonstrated quite as much taste for a little 
sagacious bloodletting as most other peoples. Still, one 
must be reasonable and tractable and admit that all that 
may well lie in the past. 
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Not to be too cynical about it, one must admit some 
emphasis on other things too, on the growth of Parliament 
and the peaceful parts of empire and so on. But for the most 
part the historical past as seen from Chartwell is an awfully 
spartan affair. On that score alone, it is pretty misleading, 
and the Canadian sections will surely stand as a very nice 
example of total historical misconception. The sheer pug- 
nacity of the book, and since cultural activities are almost 
wholly excluded, makes one long for a little large serving 
here of genuine decadence and comfortable sloth. The dis- 
reputable sons of George III (“They lacked not only charm, 
but lawful issue.”) could well have a bright future as the 
heroes of some counter thesis. But here, alas, they are gross 
figures of fun, fit only to be embraced by “the lower orders.” 
Everyone else is up and doing, plugging along the road to 
empire, fighting his way to Appomattox Court House (and 
what a long romantic haul that it: 100 pages out of the 
total 387 for the century, both sides of the Ocean), or to 
Vereeniging. Even now it is all quite exhausting. There are 
a few less militant heroes, of course, giants like Gladstone, 
heroines like Florence Nightingale (who persuaded “half 
the Queen’s subjects . . . to enter the realms of higher 
thought,” but does not on that account rate more than one 
half page here—which is injustice enough to set the shade 
of Mrs. Pankhurst on the heavenly warpath some day). 
But though Sir Winston sings for us again the old refrain: 

Oh! California 

That’s the land for me; 

I’m off to Sacramento 

With my washbowl on my knee, 
the sad truth is that we are indeed less bound for the good 
old lawless mining community than for the delights of 
Omdurman—where, naturally, we meet once more ‘‘a young 
Hussar who took part in the battle,” and know immediately 
that this is none other than our old friend and guide through 
these many centuries. And that therefore we are caught up: 
past and present are joined. 

It is hard now to think back on what was expected before 
the book appeared. For years it had been known that the 
manuscript existed. What would it be like? Four volumes 
later the question seems almost to have been foolish. And 
yet it was a real one. Things might have been different. 
Instead of this substantial book, we might have had a rich 
and reflective essay. Now one must simply hazard a guess 
that this History (despite the extraordinary range of histori- 
cal knowledge it reveals in so public a man) will be con- 
sidered Sir Winston’s least memorable work. This is not 
to say that there aren’t bright and perceptive passages which 
will always find their way into other men’s generally dismal 
and uninteresting books. But the whole of it is really a 
curiosity, and when the book merchants have stopped 
peddling it around the countryside this will probably be 
seen. Nu longer will serious and skilled writers like Allan 
Nevins and Sir Harold Nicolson feel compelled to act like 
parents at annual School-Night and say silly things in its 
praise. The History has its qualities and they will endure. 
Like so many other famous men, Sir Winston will survive 
his supporters. His book will be read as long as anyone 
cares about him and the twentieth century. Those who read 
it will know why they are reading it. Which may be more 
than one might wish to bet on right now. 

John C. Cairns. 


UNHOLY ALLIANCE. RUSSIAN-GERMAN_ RELA- 
TIONS FROM THE TREATY OF BREST- 
LITOVSK TO THE TREATY OF BERLIN: Gerald 
Freund; pp. 250; $5.75. 

Mr. Freund’s work on Russian-German relations from 

1921 to 1926 is a competent survey of a very interesting 
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period and an even more interesting relationship. The book 
is an expanded version of a Ph.D. thesis and while it does 
not bring to light any startling revelations, its copious use 
of unpublished sources—material at St. Anthony’s College, 
Oxford, The Public Records Office, London, and the 
Archives of the U.S.A., Washington—and its concentration 
on this very crucial period, will be useful and stimulating 
to students in this field. 

The author traces the motives of German policy towards 
Russia from the merciless “peace” of Brest-Litovsk to the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin. Three main strands in 
this policy can be enumerated as: the aim to find in the 
new Russia an ally against the Western Powers and the 
Treaty of Versailles which they created; the aim to use a 
potential alliance with Russia as a threat in bargaining 
with the Western Powers and, finally, the aim to eventually 
destroy the Polish state through a new partition. For 
General Hans Seeckt, who was from the beginning a pro- 
ponent of close military collaboration with Russia, the first 
and third aims of the Russian policy were inseparable; for 
Gustav Stresemann, the second and third aims were com- 
plementary, while the revision of the Treaty of Versailles 
was in his policy a matter of gradual and piecemeal progress. 
For both Russia and Germany, such an alliance was an 
advantage at this period—but the roles were exchangeable. 
Thus, in 1922, when the Rapallo Treaty was signed, the 
Russians drew most of the benefits in forestalling the dic- 
tatorship of a Western industrial Consortism, while in 1926, 
the Treaty of Berlin was definitely to the advantage of the 
Germans who had just concluded the Locarno Treaty with 
the Western Powers. For Russia, the Rapallo Treaty meant 
the first step out of her isolation; for Germany, the treaty 
confirmed and strengthened the bases for illegal rearmament 
on Russian soil. 

It is significant that of all the aspects of Russian-German 
relations in this period, military relations were the smoothest. 
The German armed forces derived great benefits from the 
collaboration, directed by General Hans Seeckt. The most 
fruitful enterprize was perhaps the air-base at Lipezk which 
turned out at least 102 fighter-pilots and about 409 trained 
flight personnel to form the core of Hitler’s Luftwaffe. It 
was at Lipezk also that Germany’s fighter-planes, dive- 
bombers and reconnaissance planes were developed and 
perfected. The Junkers venture at Fili was a failure but 
it is highly indicative of the weakness of the “conquerors” 
that a revelation of the Junkers project in the Manchester 
Guardian did not provoke any steps against Germany. It is 
tempting to meditate on the irony of fate when we read 
that among Soviet officers attending secret German staff 
training programs in Berlin, there was a certain Zhukov 
.... Mr. Freund very clearly brings out the fact that all 
the leaders of the Weimar Republic, including Stresemann, 
were aware of the illegal rearmament that was taking place 
in Russia and supported it. Stresemann, that man of peace, 
who was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, even threatened 
a pacifist Professor with a treason trial if he dared reveal 
the secret information. It is all the more surprizing that 
the author does not think Stresemann can be accused of 
preparing the way for Hitler. 

An interesting aspect of Mr. Freund’s book is the contra- 
diction which it illustrates between the policies of the 
Comintern and of the Soviet government towards Germany. 
The Comintern was working for a revolution while the 
Soviet government devoutly worked and hoped for the 
closest possible co-operation of both countries in inter- 
national politics. This contradiction was never more evident 
than in the crucial year of 1923 when a Communist govern- 
ment took over power in Thuringia and there was an 
abortive rising in Hamburg. It is interesting to note that 
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the Popular Front policy of 1934 was foreshadowed in 
Germany in 1921 when Levi, a leader of the VKPD, pro- 
posed co-operation between the Communist and Left-Wing 
bourgeois parties. This attempt came to naught because 
of the opposition of the bourgeois parties. It is a pity that 
Mr. Freund does not use any original Russian newspapers 
or other publications of this period but cites all his Russian 
language material from secondary sources—for eg. pp. 107, 
115, 145—mostly from L. Kochan’s Russia and the Weimar 
Republic (1954) a work which covers the same subject 
and period. 

There are a few details which detract from the overall 
scholarly treatment of the subject, though these are relevant 
mostly to peripheral matter. In describing the German- 
Bolshevik agreement of Aug. 27, 1918, the author does not 
mention the fact that it included a provision not to let 
Polish troops into White Russia, part of which, in particular 
the region South of Wilno possessed, even according to the 
German census of 1916, a preponderantly Polish population. 
(Russian Poland, Peace Handbooks, London, 1920, no. 46). 
This provision in the 1918 agreement was included with 
the deliberate aim of provoking a clash between the Poles 
and the Bolsheviks (Wheeler Bennet, The Nemesis of 
Power, 1954, p. 123) and resulted in the beginning of the 
Polish-Bolshevik war. In view of this, perhaps the author 
could moderate his opinion that the failure of the Versailles 
Treaty to regulate Poland’s Eastern borders tempted the 
Polish “nationalists” to take matters into their own hands 
(p. 37). The Versailles Treaty, of course, could not regulate 
these borders since the outcome of the revolutionary 
struggles in Russia could not be foreseen. Again, the author 
does not mention the fact that it was not the Poles’ refusal 
to negotiate which finally unleashed the invasion of the 
Ukraine, but the Russian refusal to negotiate at Borysov, 
a place for which the Poles specifically asked knowing of 
great troop concentrations in the locality, massed there for 
an attack on Poland. With reference to the final battle of 
this war, the “Miracle of the Vistula” in August 1920, the 
traditional version does penance again in Mr. Freund’s 
book. It should be noted once and for all that Gen. Wey- 
gand, the head of the French Military Mission in Poland, 
advised the Poles to retreat behind the Vistula and hold 
that line while Pilsudski took the responsibility for the 
manoeuvre from the South-East bank which saved Warsaw 
and Poland. 

I do not agree with Mr. Freund’s evaluation that Seeckt’s 
opposition to the Kapp Putsch and the Black Reichswehr 
elements, was motivated mainly by their opposition to 
Bolshevik Russia. Surely Seeckt’s stand in both cases 
stemmed from his belief that the army should be preserved 
intact as the weapon of future revenge. This point is clearly 
made and substantiated by Mr. Wheeler-Bennett in his 
“The Nemesis of Power’. In his judgment of Stresemann, 
the author underplays the real meaning which Locarno had 
for that statesman—the fact that it emphasized the non- 
recognition of Germany’s frontiers with Poland. In dis- 
cussing Stresemann it is surprizing that Mr. Freund does 
not include the stimulating reassessment of his stature by 
Annelis Thimme: “Gustav Stresemann, Legende und Wirk- 
lichkeit”’, Historische Zeitschrift, April 1956, but perhaps 
he did not have time to include it. These reservations apart, 
The Unholy Alliance can be recommended as an interesting 
work on the subject of German-Russian relations under the 
Weimar Republic. Anna. M. Cienaela. 


SOVIET EDUCATION: George L. Kline (ed.); Oxford; 
pp. 192; $3.75. 

The title of this work is misleading, and the forward does 

not entirely remove the misconception. Soviet Education is 
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not a coherent account of a system and it has very little to 
say about education in Russia today. It is a series of essays, 
based partly on personal observation, on various aspects of 
education in different parts of the Soviet Union by nine men 
and women who appear to have left Russia either before or 
during the Second World War. 

Judged as a whole the work is inevitably scrappy. Nor can 
it avoid being tendentious.The feelings against the under- 
lying principles of the regime is strong and unconcealed. At 
the same time there is an obvious determination on the part 
of the authors to show the detachment proper to scholars; 
and there is also evident in many places not a little pride in 
and affection for their native country. 


The opening essay on pre-school education gives a moving 
account of early attempts at mechanical indoctrination of 
two-year-olds which were later replaced by adequate child 
care and training based on knowledge and affection. Though 
children were, in the early days, weaned from dolls and toy 
animals as ‘harmful remnants of bourgeois education” this 
was done gradually and without brutality. 


Accounts of elementary and secondary schools are con- 
fined to the twenties and the thirties, and none of these give 
a very clear idea of the studies or achievements of the pupils. 
There are a number of scornful comments on the “brigade” 
(enterprise) method denounced in 1931 along with other 
educational experiments as “leftist deviation’. After 1931 
the customary forms of respect toward the teacher were 
restored. Before that, according to some writers, although 
teachers were subjected to insolence and bullying from 
‘*Komsomols”’, there was much voluntary respect and regard 
for those who did their duty. In universities up to 1940 
students who could gain admission either through “pro- 
letarian origin” or through establishing ‘proletarian status” 
could support themselves on the modest government scholar- 
ships provided. In the twenties they were, it is said, ardent 
and idealistic followers of the Party. In the thirties this 
enthusiasm died away. Some who had been obliged to 
assist at forcible ‘“‘dekulakization” were cruelly disillusioned. 
Many, however, spent much time on “social” (party) work 
either from necessity or in hope of advancement. 


The lot of the teacher is not presented as a happy one, 
although some of the teacher’s trials are curiously remenis- 
cent of those in countries farther West. The enormous burden 
of extra-curricular and “social” duties; the importance of 
constantly dragging in ‘the elements of internationalist 
education” and quotes from Comrade Stalin even in a 
lesson on higher mathematics; the necessity of having good 

-but not too good—results: all these could constitute a 
crushing burden. “This prescription was given to me in 
friendship by an older, more experienced, colleague. ‘Don’t 
be carried away’ he said, ‘don’t mark too many as “excel- 
lent’, and above all, God help you, don’t make a blunder 
with members of the Party—they are very revengeful’.” 
(p.89). 

There is much interesting material on the only partially 
successful campaign against illiteracy and on the endeavours 
to give “in-service” education to illiterate Party members in 
responsible positions. This last task was carried on under all 
sorts of difficulties, especially in the uncertain years of the 
thirties. “Once a husband and wife, both enrolled as students, 
were absent from a scheduled lesson—they had been shot 
a few minutes prior to the arrival of instructor and super- 
visor. The NKVD officials in the apartment declared, with 
grim humour, that that day’s lesson would be postponed 
“for very important reasons’. (p. 102). There is also the 
tale of the teacher assigned to a group of illiterates among 
whom was an NKVD man who had knocked his teeth out 
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during a (non-academic) examination a short time before. 
Although those who accept the title of this book at its 
face value may be disappointed, readers will find in it 
curious and useful sidelights on the history of education in 

Soviet Russia. 
Hilda Neatby. 


THE EVOLUTION OF INDIA: V. L. Pandit; Oxford; 
pp. 54; $1.25. 

Mrs. Pandit gave the Whidden lectures at McMaster 
University in 1957; These are here reprinted. As might be 
expected from the lecturer, they give us the official view and 
ideal of the new governing class. The word “official’’ should 
not here arouse any cynicism: sincerity is very deeply rooted 
in Indian thought, and if it is good to see ourselves as others 
see us, it is often a valuable supplement to see others as 
they see themselves. And we should expect them to see 
themselves and want their children to see them in the best 
light: that is how cultures are consolidated, as it is the 
reverse process by which some of our bright intellectuals 
have been destroying our own 

In the first lecture we see the new Indian view of history. 
We say new, because in traditional India there was no such 
thing. It is primarily slanted to give the young Indian self- 
confidence and prestige in the modern world. It is very 
moderate, if not usually very profound; (many of the 
facts for profundity have yet to be recovered or recognized) : 
young Indians, like young Canadians, are more interested in 
the future than the past. The ideals seen are tolerance (of 
religions and foreign influence), the all-human philosophy, 
pacifism, and democracy, (the underlying facts of which 
last should be called the search for religious equality). There 
is a very noticeable absence of ill-will. 

The other two lectures are very similar; they are shorter, 
and concerned with the problems of India today, in educa- 
tion and planning. The Indians have a clear realization of 
their problems, and especially in private, of their failings. 
Here the difficulties are lucidly presented. These lectures 
do not go into the causes; they bring out the magnitude of 
the problems, and tell us how they are being solved. The 
greatest difficulty is that so much has to be done at once. 
Officially, everything had to be begun at least virtually from 
scratch. When haste is imposed, this becomes often true. Nor 
is it easy to see how leaders can escape from haste in the 
modern world. What does emerge is the Indians’ unwil- 
lingness to solve their problems by brute force and violence 
on the Russian lines, and it might be suggested that the 
prestige of neutralism is largely bound up with their success. 


R. Morton Smith. 


TURKESTAN ALIVE: Basil Davidson; Jonathan Cape; 
pp. 255; $2.00. 

Eastern Turkestan was ruled by the Chinese for a period 
in early times until they were ousted by the Muslims in 
A.D. 751; it was reconquered by the Chinese in A.D. 1755- 
59 and renamed by them Sinkiang (‘New Frontier”). The 
southern part, Kashgharia, is inhabited by sedentary 
Turkish-speaking Muslims called Uigurs; the northern part, 
Jungaria, contains many Chinese immigrants, some of whom 
are Muslims (Tungans), though the majority consists of 
Turkish-speaking Muslim Kazakhs and others, some of 
whom are nomadic. 

In the late 1930s, Russian influence became strong, but 
receded during the war, when the Kuomintang gained 
control; then the Ili or “Three Regions” revolt broke out 
in 1944, but was settled by compromise in 1946. Probably 
on account of the Kuomintang’s assimilationist tendencies, 
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the “Three Regions” army eventually went over to the 
communist side, and in general the Turkish-speaking Mus- 
lims seem to have offered little resistance to the Chinese 
communist conquest in 1949-50—with the well-known ex- 
ception of a small but heroic group of Kazakhs who escaped 
across the Himalayas to Kashmir and have now been re- 
settled in Turkey (and who do not get a good press from 
Mr. Davidson—p. 136). The communist curtain then came 
down. Mr. Davidson, a British journalist, was the first 
Westerner to cross it. He is the author of a book Daybreak 
in China which must have made him persona grata with the 
Peking authorities, and of two books about Africa which, 
according to the London Economist of Feb. 8 last, have re- 
sulted in his exclusion from Kenya, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, 
and South Africa. 

Mr. Davidson applied for a Chinese visa, got it, travelled 
to Peking by Russian airliner, and thence to Kashghar, 
Urumchi, and Ili by Chinese airliners, with trips to Yarkand, 
Turfan, and elsewhere. His book is a jumble of travelogue, 
of conversations (presumably through official interpreters) 
with local people, and of facts and opinions concerning the 
history of Sinkiang and the land reform and minority 
policies of the Peking régime. The history smacks of propa- 
ganda, which is hardly necessary, as there is not much to be 
said in favor of the various preceding régimes in Sinkiang; 
but the reader would like more proof of Mr. Davidson’s 
thesis that the communist conquest was accompanied by a 
mass uprising of the peasants against their native landlords 
and that these landlords were in league with the Kuomin- 
tang. In the land reform, which was carried out in 1952, 
“despotic” landlords, he tells us, ‘were either killed or 
imprisoned”, while others were left as proprietors of small 
lots on the same basis as landless workers (p. 159); and 
he paints an idyllic picture of the new peasant life in co- 
operatives guided by “cadres” from “other parts of China”. 
Vast new areas are to be irrigated, and settled by Han 
(racial Chinese) immigrants (p. 235); and “the same 
planned integration of Sinkiang with China proper—both 
by raising the economic level of the Sinkiang peoples and 
by bringing in many Han workers—can be seen in the 
beginnings of industry” (p. 237). The picture of new 
factories, hotels, hospitals, schools, railways (to reach 
Urumchi from Lanchow in 1958 and thence to be prolonged 
to the Russian frontier in Jungaria and to Kashghar) etc., 
etc., is certainly impressive; it is very like the picture of 
Soviet Central Asia. Last January, however, there were 
press reports of revolts in Sinkiang; one wonders whether 
these really were led by “reactionary feudalists”. 


Whether under Russian or under Chinese rule, the Muslim 
Turks of Central Asia will quite probably make more rapid 
economic progress than they would have done if independent. 
In other parts of the Muslim world, however, nationalist 
leaders seem to be more concerned with independence than 
with economic progress; it would at least be a service to 
the cause of objective thinking if they could be acquainted 
with the facts about Central Asia. 

F.R.C. Bagley. 


SPAIN IN DECLINE (1621—1700): R. Trevor Davies; 
Macmillan; pp. 180; $5.00. 

Spanish writers have long decried the ‘““Leyenda Negra” — 
the “Black Legend”, which, they claim, has for centuries 
colored and distorted the way in which the world at large, 
and particularly the Anglo-Saxon world, looks on Spain. 
At first, Spain was deemed to be the incarnation of in- 
tolerance, cruelty and fanaticism—the Demon of the South, 
enemy of all progress. Later, as passions cooled and as 
the colossus was seen to crumble, it was Spain the picture 
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of incompetence, indolence, and backwardness. Be this as 
it may, there is no doubt that Spanish history is little known 
and even less understood. And yet, as can be seen from the 
panorama unfolded in this lucid and most readable book, 
Spanish history is of interest, not only for itself, but also 
for the broad questions it raises in terms of the rise and fall 
of empires. 

Spain In Decline by the late R. Trevor Davies is a 
sequel to his The Golden Age of Spain and covers the 
period which saw Philip IV and his son, Charles II, borne 
by the rush of events, struggling in vain and on many fronts 
to stem the tide of defeat. We are given penetrating character 
sketches of the two monarchs and their chief ministers, and 
gain an insight into the jealousies and intrigues which 
swirled about them, and into the elaborate ritual and pomp 
which contrasted so sharply with the misery and poverty 
of the populace. The Count of Olivares, for twenty-one years 
the real ruler of Spain, sought to impose austerity in man- 
ners and in dress, and to reduce the regional parliaments 
that stood in the way of unification. He saw instead new 
orgies of expenditure and the open revolt of the Basques, 
the Catalans, and the Portuguese, as well as rebellion in 
Sicily and Naples. Philip, confiding in Sor Maria, the mystic 
nun with whom he corresponded for twenty-two years, spoke 
of his conviction that these evils had all arisen from his of- 
fending God. The decisive defeat at Rocroi, the independence 
of the Netherlands, defeat in Portugal, and a mounting 
succession of blows sealed the fate of Spain as a military 
power. These disasters in Philip’s reign were, however, 
accompanied by a remarkable flowering of Spanish art and 
literature. This was the period of Velazquez, Zuraban and 
Murillo, of the drama of Calderon and of hundreds of 
others. 

Charles II, sickly and weakminded, saw the continuous 
loss of territory and prestige. By the end of his reign Spain 
was patently at its lowest ebb and the material decline in 
all fields of activity was matched by a poverty of the arts 
and of religious life. German and Austrian favorites intrigued 
at Court, trade was in the hands of foreigners, treasure 
flowed out to enrich Spain’s enemies. 

How did this headlong decadence of Spain come about? 
The diagnosis of ‘“Spain’s malady” became the favorite 
pastime of the period, both in Spain and abroad. Trevor 
Davies indicates the multitude of answers given. His own 
diagnosis is of interest. He points to two “fundamental 
causes’’—the overgrowth of the bureaucracy and the suc- 
cessive debasements of the coinage. After these, he writes, 
come the exactions of the Church. Elsewhere he writes: 
“Another cause of the decay of industry was a rooted 
disinclination for hard work”. The explanations abound. 
But, it would seem, the questions remain. Why did American 
gold destroy Spanish power while it enriched other countries? 
Why did medieval traditions and institutions persist in 
Spain long after their disappearance elsewhere? Trevor 
Davies himself touches on a factor which would seem to 
be much more fundamental when he refers to the serious 
problems of intercommunication. Spain’s mountains and 
dry rivers were surely among the major obstacles to the 
unification which evaded Olivares and which alone could 
have moulded the regions, the nobility and the Church 
to the new purposes of a nation-State. 

M. Schwarzmann 
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THE INDIANS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA; A Study of 
Contemporary Social Adjustment; H. B. Hawthorn, 
C. S. Belshaw, S. M. Jamieson; University of Toronto 
Press and the University of British Columbia, 1958. 
$10.00. 

For some years there has been a growing body of opinion 
about the inadequacy of treatment of the Indians of Canada. 
Not only on the part of interested citizens, but this has been 
expressed by government as well. Recent changes in the 
Indian Act, awareness of the problem by the newspapers and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and not least, the 
creation of research projects and volunteer organizations all 
point up the strength of this view. 

Traditionally there has been a wide gap between theo- 
retical research and interested survey work of a social 
welfare nature; the former being inapplicable to problems of 
development while the latter appear to lack sufficient depth 
to be of general significance. The present study, which has 
come to be known as the Hawthorn Report, is a perceptive 
and objective approach which narrows this gap and provides 
the most useful information to date of Indian conditions. 

Commissioned by the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration in 1954, the authors developed a rapid method 
of study which contains both breadth and depth. Approxi- 
mately one month field work was done at more than twenty 
communities by more than one dozen students. Detailed 
observational and questionnaire data were obtained through- 
out, and on the basis of this as well as a few former studies 
within the area, the three authors analyzed the position of 
the British Columbia Indians. 

For the first time in the reviewer’s opinion the implications 
of the Indian Act are presented. Moreover the position of 
government both from the standpoint of the agency superin- 
tendent and the interpretation of policy at the administrative 
level are seen to have structured the Indian legal and 
political position. This has limited his ability to adjust 
voluntarily into the modern western world. This is no 
discredit to the civil service personnel,who in general have 
served the administration efficiently. The remote location of 
much of the population has increased the difficulties of 
administration and education, particularly as often the 
Indians’ contact with the western world is in terms of the 
mediocre or marginal western person. 

The study has documented and pointed up many funda- 
mental obstacles to Indian adjustment, some of which are: 
1. The gradual creation of a separate legal and political 
status—a dependent one, which has conditioned the people 
to rely on external control of their affairs. 

2. Perhaps because of fundamentally different value systems 
and cultural milieu, a fairly widespread but unfounded 
attitude has developed by non-Indians of the basic inferiority 
of the Indian. Hawthorn and his associates have demon- 
strated empirically what might be called an attitude gradient 
of culture contact. In areas where the people see the 
agency superintendent and trader only there exists the 
traditional paternalistic approach, sometimes benevolent, 
sometimes otherwise. In one area in which Indian and non- 
Indian exist together in equal numbers there is virtually no 
social interaction. By contrast, in Vancouver the opportunity 
exists for both social integration and vertical mobility in 
the same way as for the non-Indian resident. 

3. The economic position of the present Indian population 
is an unsatisfactory basis for any considerable improvement. 
4. The educational system from grade school (not universal) 
to adult and technical education is inadequate for the 
present-day world. 

But the report goes further than simply presenting the 
problem. Systematic recommendations to government are 
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made about almost all areas of Indian life, from the general 
problem of making contact persons aware of the variety of 
cultures rather than maintaining prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, to the delicate area of Indian control of band funds 
and lands. The people must be more than governed well by 
agency personnel, they must be taught to help themselves. 


Without doubt this study has presented problem and 
recommendations which go far beyond the borders of British 
Columbia. It will stimulate operational research in Canada 
for many years to come. But more important, there now 
exists a concise presentation of the Indian Problem together 
with detailed recommendations towards a solution. Interested 
persons have long worried about the lack of pertinent 
literature. This study fills the vacuum. It will be read and 
re-read by professional and amateur alike. 

R. W. Dunning. 


Letters 


A CRITICAL GUIDE TO LEAVES OF GRASS: James 
E. Miller Jr.; University of Toronto Press; pp. xi, 268; 
$6.00. 

The extremes of American and British criticism remind 
me more and more of animated TV commercials. The 
British critic, looking nonchalant and superior, floats by 
on a stream of generalities. The American, climbing a 
stairway for penitents, mounts doggedly, poem-by-poem, 
toward revelation. A particularly frightening example of 
the American pattern is George Williamson’s inexorable 
ascent of T. S. Eliot’s winding staircase. Surely the pilgrims 
who follow in his steps must look back nostalgically toward 
the fluid impressionism of Lord David Cecil. One who does 
look back, I am sure, is James Miller Jr. Sparing us both 
the long session on the stairs and the blurred impressions of 
the stream, he sets out unaffectedly “to examine Leaves of 
Grass as what it purports to be and is—poetry.” His achieve- 
ment, though not flawless, should impress both Whitman’s 
friends and foes and, more broadly, the critics New and 
old, American and British. 


In Part I, “Close-Ups”, Mr. Miller looks searchingly at 
a number of the major exhibits in Whitman’s collection of 
grasses (“Song of Myself”, “Brooklyn Ferry”, “Passage 
to India” etc.) and discusses such groups of “the smaller 
leaves” as the controversial “Children of Adam” and “Cala- 
mus” poems. In every case the analysis is revealing; more- 
over, as the evidence drawn from image, theme and idea 
accumulates, the reader begins to see a unity of intention 
and conviction in Whitman which he may previously have 
sensed but dimly. He also realizes (despite what often 
appears to be sloppy amplitude) that Whitman meant 
exactly what he said when he wrote: “I delight to make a 
poem where I feel clear that not a word but is indispensable 
part thereof & of my meaning.” 


On two occasions Mr. Miller gives us cause for dissent. 
First, and quite rightly, he cries shame on readers like Mark 
Van Doren who wilfully refuse to believe that the “manly 
love” of the Calamus poems can be anything but “abnormal” 
or “deficient”. This is a crucial point because Whitman saw 
Love—both in its procreative (physical) and its “adhesive” 
(spiritual) forms—as the foundation of democracy. He per- 
ceived, as Auden expresses it, that “We must love one 
another or die.” But if Van Doren sins in misreading Whit- 
man, Mr. Miller errs by arguing that the “pure” intent of 
the Calamus poems is more obvious than it actually is. 
No careful reader of Leaves of Grass can think of Whitman 
as a mere hedonist. Many readers might argue, on the other 
hand, that the poet’s realization of the Calamus theme falls 
short of his intention—that the erotic symbolism of the 
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poems often submerges the ideal which Whitman means it 
to reveal. 

The second flaw in the thesis is one to which the academic 
mind is prone. Mr. Miller has, it appears, been much 
impressed by Evelyn Underhill’s study, Mysticism; we are 
not surprised, therefore, when he discovers a parallel between 
the five-stage mystic experience as she describes it and 
Whitman’s transcendental leap from microcosm to macro- 
cosm in “Song of Myself”. Unhappily the comparison hinders 
Mr. Miller as much as it helps him; it leads him away from 
the poem and into such time-wasting explanations as the 
reason that Whitman’s experience has seven parts instead 
of Miss Underhill’s five. Miss Underhill may have provided 
the enabling clue to Mr. Miller’s reading, but footnote 
thanks would have preserved the amenities and allowed the 
critic to proceed boldly with his seven-part (transcendental 
rather than mystical) reading of the poem. 

In Part II, ‘““Panorama’’, Mr. Miller examines with sensi- 
tivity and a blessed impartiality Whitman’s injunction that 
Leaves of Grass should always follow the 1891 edition— 
“complete as I left it.’ After summing up various critical 
attempts (some invertebrate and some wildly categorical) 
to define the structure of the work, Mr. Miller offers his 
own analysis. Certainly his proposals are the most satis- 
factory offered to date, for, rather than following some 
arbitrary scheme imposed from the outside, they depend 
upon an analysis of the mood and subject matter of the 
poems, and the organic links among them. Thus, although 
Mr. Miller argues that the work is “America’s Epic” (an 
epic whose hero is, ultimately, “en masse’? Man, the arche- 
typal American) he makes it clear that the form is tentative 
—organic. The hero’s drama is not yet fully played out, 
for it is endless. Hence the “leaves”—those numberless 
voices, tongues, blades and clusters—serve as an image of 
the transcendental process. In this posture they reveal to 
a new nation a great hope. 

Hugo McPherson 


THE MAKING OF WALDEN: James L. Shanley; Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press; pp. 208; $5.00. 


THE PORTABLE THOREAU: Edited by Carl Bode; 
Macmillan; pp. 696; $1.69. 

“It cost him nothing to say No,” Emerson wrote of his 
protege, Thoreau; “Indeed he found it much easier than 
to say Yes.” And Elizabeth Hoar, a mutual friend, said: 
“T love Henry, but I cannot like him; and as for taking 
his arm, I should as soon think of taking the arm of an 
elm tree.” It is in reactions such as these, I think, that 
we see something of the quality that makes Henry David 
Thoreau a figure of perennial interest. He was primarily 
(and is yet) a fascinating character—at once shy and 
truculent, perplexing and charming. In him the romantic 
rebel and the resourceful pioneer unite: he is the man who 
dares to say No. 


Two new books about Thoreau—Carl Bode’s popular 
anthology of his writings (now issued in paperback form) 
and James Shanley’s definitive account of the composition 
of Walden, together with a text of the original version—at 
once reintroduce us to this robust individualist and supply 
new evidence of the range and variety of his modern 
audience. Still better, neither book affronts us with the 
exaggerated and all-too-common legends about Thoreau’s 
ability as a naturalist, poet and philosopher. These students 
admit that he was no more than a talented amateur natural- 
ist; that he was a very frail and uncertain poet, and (as 
the section in Walden on “Higher Laws’ betrays) an 
eccentric philosopher at best. But the relevant things stand 
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admitted that Mr. John Blackmore was not a typical 
Social Credit M.P. it must be said that the parliamentary 
record of Social Credit in Ottawa was undistinguished. 


Meanwhile their enemies in Alberta consoled themselves 
with the belief that governments in that province change 
only in the wake of major scandals and waited doggedly for 
another Great Waterways to come to their aid. By 1958 it 
began to look as if the scandals were beginning to appear, at 
least in British Columbia, and there is no doubt that they 
will damage the party provincially as they did in the recent 
federal election. In addition, the party had blown a sizeable 
war chest in a costly invasion of provinces further east in 
1957 and was for once low in funds. 


But these factors do not explain the debacle of Social 
Credit in 1958. What destroyed them was a cruel blow of 
fate. Their great stock in trade has always been a combina- 
tion of fuzzy evangelical fervour with an appeal to the timid 
voter who could be frightened by the bogey of high taxation. 
It was their singular misfortune that the Conservative party 
has found in Mr. Diefenbaker a politician who can preach 
a fervid political gospel. Anyone who has ever heard him 
speak recognizes in him the echoes of generations of evange- 
lists who have been the consolation of the simple folk to 
whom religion was an emotional rather than an intellectual 
experience. No doubt a typical speech by the Prime Minister 
may sound exasperatingly vague and even phony to people 
who read for pleasure, but the appalling truth is that it 
sounds more precise, more intelligible, and even more sincere 
to a great many people than a reasoned discussion of the 
comparative merits of public works and tax cuts. 


So far the Liberal and Conservative parties have, at im- 


portant stages in their histories, done very well at the 
expense of their smaller rivals. Mackenzie King was very 
successful at stealing both the platform and the earnest 
search for reform from the CCF at the height of its promise. 
Mr. Diefenbaker has evangelized the congregation away 
from the chapel of social credit. It will be hard to charm 
them back again. 





out clearly: Thoreau was an extraordinary man; and he 
left us a record of himself which is written, on the whole, 
with great verve and insight. 

In The Portable Thoreau Carl Bode sets out to display 
the man and his career, both chronologically and topically. 
Thus we range from the Natural History of Massachusetts 
(1842) through the celebrated essay on “Civil Disobedience” 
(1849) and Walden (1854) to a piece of the posthumously 
published Cape Cod (1864). Of particular interest is a 
section from Thoreau’s voluminous Journal and a small 
sheaf of letters. The editors of the Viking Portable Library 
include this kind of material in every Portable, but in this 
case, since the writer is a Transcendentalist, the personal 
documents are indispensable. A man’s published works, 
Thoreau believed, are no more than a fragment of the 
creative complex of his life; hence these unpublished 
glimpses of his career should be as important as official 
revelations. As Thoreau himself expressed it: 

My life has been the poem I would have writ, 

But I could not both live and utter it. 
At moments Professor Bode (and this is the only real flaw 
in his anthology) unconsciously reveals his impatience with 
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Thoreau for neglecting his literary gifts and becoming 
“merely an amateur botanizer.” At these moments Mr. 
Bode comes dangerously close to joining the conventional 
admirers who want Thoreau to be a recognizably con- 
ventional hero, but he—like Thoreau—escapes. 


James Shanley’s The Making of Walden is an authori- 
tative and absorbing scholarly work which, need we say, 
assumes in the reader a more than passing acquaintance 
with Thoreau. I should like to be able to say that the style 
is distinguished as well, but the book’s achievements lie 
elsewhere. First, Mr. Shanley’s account of how he managed 
(by handwriting tests and so on) to bring order to the 
tangle of almost 1,200 manuscript pages of the Walden 
Material, and to separate it into ‘“‘seven large groups of 
leaves and two smaller ones’, is an engrossing detective 
story. Second, he gives us a carefully documented and 
collated transcription of the first version of Walden—a 
version which was to be continuously reshaped and doubled 
in length in the years between 1848 and 1854. Third, he is 
able to suggest for the first time the nature of the technical 
and artistic principles which governed Thoreau’s mode of 
composition. And finally (this, surely, is blessed) he refuses 
to rhapsodize or agonize over his subject. Thoreau’s best 
witness is himself. 


To do a small sum, then, Carl Bode’s anthology will please 
anybody who wishes to meet Henry David Thoreau, the un- 
predictable New Englander; James Shanley’s work will be 
indispensable for those of Thoreau’s friends who wish to 
study his developing ideas and the growth of his ability 
to express them in prose. 

Hugo McPherson 
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